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Those who desire successfully to bridge the great 
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will find much valuable aid in this new book, by the 
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Children, preached before the main sermon on Sunday 
mornings, which the author used with so much success 
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Truth is made simple, and young and old are edified 
and benefited. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A YEAR OF DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION. 


A Democratic Opinion. 


HE May number of 7he /orum, New York, opens with a 
paper with the above caption, in which ex-Governor William 

E. Russell extols the Democratic Party for a steady and per- 
sistent effort to redeem the pledges on which it was elected to 
power. It is admitted by the Governor that a Democratic Ad- 
ministration, after a year of full power and responsibility, and of 
most bitter and unjust opposition, aided by some internal dissen- 
sions, finds itself harassed, and the people discontented; and it 
is to its credit that it stands true to the principles and policy 
which the people demanded of it: to the mandate which charged 
it with the responsibility of eradicating abuses, of reversing a 
policy which was believed to be hostile to the people, and of es- 
tablishing the Government on principles of justice, equality, and 
economy. If, he continues, the Democratic Party is to be ar- 
raigned upon petty charges, or for offenses it did not commit; or 
for the misfortune of receiving a bankrupt treasury, an unstable 
currency, destructive and discredited economic and financial 
policies, internal troubles tempered only by “Jingoism,” and the 
burden of extravagance fastened by the past on the future, its 
defense is easy and ready. An Administration and President 
taking a country stripped, embarrassed, on the verge of a finan- 
cial crisis, have with characteristic courage, fidelity, and patriot- 
ism planned for its relief. The people were weary of burden- 
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some taxation, which oppressed the many to enrich the few. 
They determined that, if such a policy was not contrary to law, 
they could make it so, and the Democratic Party was made the 
instrument to do their will. The will of the people was to change 
the Tariff-policy of the country. As this was the chief duty of 
the Democratic Administration, fidelity to this duty is the vital 
test of success. Tested and measured by this standard, continues 
Governor Russell, the Democratic Administration thus far has 
been faithful and successful. In its proposed Tariff-legislation it 
may not meet the extreme wishes of many within its ranks; it 
may not strictly follow its own principles to their full and legiti- 
mate conclusions. The Tariff-Bill is not radical or wholly logi- 
cal; but it is dealing with a policy which for many years has 
ruled the country, and has encouraged many men and interests to 
believe that they were dependent upon it. The Wilson Bill, 
however, is a repeal of McKinleyism; and this being the main 
purpose it is comparatively unimportant that some of its details, 
like other minor acts of the Administration, are open to objection 
and criticism. 
A Republican Opinion. 

Senator Cullom follows Governor Russell in a paper which he 
begins by taking stock of the assets of the party in power at the 
opening and close of its first year. In 1893, says Senator Cullom, 
President Cleveland received from President Harrison a solvent 
treasury, a prosperous country, and the control of the interests of 
a happy, thriving people. The entire country had cheerfully and 
patriotically concurred in the wisdom and Americanism of the 
foreign policy of the retiring Administration, and, from Cape Cod 
to the Seal Islands, not a dissentient syllable was heard in regard 
to the cherished proposition of President Harrison’s Administra- 
tion, to extend the sovereignty and jurisdiction of this Republic 
over the waiting population of the beautiful islands of the West- 
ern Sea. The revenues of the United States were substantially 
equivalent to the current expenses of the Government, while the 
extinguishment of the public debt was progressing with due ra- 
pidity. 

Having briefly sketched the situation at the beginning of the 
Presidential term, Senator Cullom turns over the page, and pre- 
sents us with a sketch of things as they are. In March, 1894, he 
says, the Treasury is so nearly insolvent that an issue of $s50,- 
000,000 in bonds has been made, with a probable deficiency of 
$72,000,000 during the current fiscal year. Every industry 
throughout the land is stagnant or dead. The shadow of last 
year became acloud, ana the cloud has been followed by a cyclone 
of ill-fortune, from which there appears to be no present relief. 
The Senator next appeals to figures, and charges the dominant 
party with having caused an absolute and tangible loss to wage- 
earners of at least $500,000,000, while the loss to the farmer, in 
reduced prices and depreciation in the capital value of his farm, 
is set down at $1,000,000,000. The arrest of industry in other de- 
partments has cost another $1,000,000,000, and all to the debt of 
the party in power. 

The Government is criticized severely for its action in the 
Hawaiian affair, which is characterized as “the stupendous blun- 
der of the century ;” and scarcely less severely for the measure 
which made it incumbent on applicants for a war-pension to 
prove that they had seen service. In the legislative and execu- 
tive departments, the Administration and Congress are charged 
with having made “an exhibition of weakness and confusion, 
exceedingly discreditable, if not disgraceful ;” and in this connec- 
tion, some space is devoted to the advocacy of the American 
policy of “‘Protection of Home Industries.” The repeal of the 
Republican Ballot-Law is curtly condemned, and the article 
concludes by congratulating the Nation that whenever and wher- 
ever public opinion has found expression, it has set the seal of 
emphatic disapprobation upon the entire work of the Democratic 
Party during its first year of control. 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH SAMOA. 


ig answer to Senator Gray’s resolution asking for information 

on the present condition of Samoan affairs, a long statement 
from Secretary Gresham has been sent to Congress by the Presi- 
dent. The Secretary gives the history of American intervention 
in Samoa, and says that in our relations to Samoa we have made 
the first departure from our traditional policy of avoiding en- 
tangling alliances, and that this departure has been a source of 
expense, trouble, and responsibility, without any compensatory 
advantages. Our trade with Samoa has not increased, and no 
interests of ours have been furthered. On the other hand, the 
condition of the natives has grown worse, and the evils which we 
sought to remedy have not been lessened. ‘The Secretary writes 
that Samoa was to the United States an unknown country, when, 
in 1873, aspecial agent named Steinberger wassentt ‘the islands 
by the Department of State to obtain information. ‘t them, 
a United States naval officer, acting on his own responsibuity, hav- 
ing entered into an agreement with the great chief of Pago-Pago 
Bay, by which the latter granted to this Government the exclu- 
sive privilege of establishing a naval stati6n in that harbor. 
President Grant communicated this agreement to the Senate 
without recommendation, as it seemed to pledge the United 
States to a protectorate, and the Senate took no action. Stein- 
berger set up a Government in the islands and told the natives 
that they were under the protection of the United States. Con- 
gress heard of it, and called on the State Department for an ex- 
planation. The Department repudiated responsibility for the 
usurpation of power, and eventually Steinberger was deported on 
a British man-of-war. 

The first formal definition of the relations of the United 
States to the Samoan group is contained in the Treaty concluded 
at Washington January 16, 1878, by which this Government got 
Pago-Pago for a naval-station and agreed that if any differences 
should arise between Samoa and any other Government in amity 
with the United States, the American Government would ‘em- 
ploy its good offices for the purpose of adjusting those differences 
upon a satisfactory and solid foundation.” ‘The United States, 
though free to establish such relations as American interests 
might seem to require, declined to assume even a protectorate 
over Samoa. Consular representatives of this Government 
raised the Stars and Stripes at Apia in 1877 and 1878 as the sign 
of a protectorate, but on neither occasion was the act sustained. 

At the suggestion of the United States, after the German 
Consul-General had virtually seized Apia, the British and German 
Ministers conferred with our Secretary of State in 1887, but no 
agreement was reached. Germany then deposed and deported 
King Malietoa and set Tamasese on the throne, with a German, 
named Brandis, as adviser. The natives revolted against Tama- 
sese in September, 1888, and chose Mataafaas King. Congress 
then appropriated $500,000 to protect United States interests there, 
and our squadron in Samoan waters was reinforced, only to be de- 
stroyed later by a hurricane in the port of Apia. On June 4, 
1889, the Berlin Treaty “for the neutrality and autonomous gov- 
ernment of the Samoan Islands” was concluded, by which the 
United States, Great Britain, and Germany undertook to steer the 
Government. It is in substance and in form a tripartite foreign 
Government, imposed upon the natives and supported and admin- 
istered jointly by the three Treaty Powers. Up to the present 
time, the Secretary says in conclusion, “the Treaty Powers have 
been compelled to continue their pecuniary support to their joint 
Government, not only in the execution of specific provisions of 
the general Act, but also in the emergencies that have arisen in 
its enforcement.” 


It may be assumed that Congress and the American people 
would sanction no plan that should sacrifice American prestige, 
our rightful position in the South Seas, the interests of our citi- 
zens residing in Samoa, and our obligations toward the natives. 
But it is a mistake to give any ground to England and Germany 
for supposing that they can arrange the future of the archipelago 
wholly by a bargain among themselves.— 7he Sun (Dem.), New 
York. 

It is quite true that some better scheme of Government might 
be devised for Samoa than that provided for in the Treaty of 
Berlin, but it does not follow that we should surrender all voice 
in the management of Samoan affairs. The exercise of a little 
common-sense, aided by an accurate knowledge of the conditions 
which obtain in Samoa, would go far toward formulating a sys- 
tem under which the Samoans could govern themselves, and that 
is certainly the one thing to be desired.— 7he Chronicle (Rep.), 
San Francisco. 


American interests in the Samoan Islands are already consider- 
able; but they are the merest trifle compared with what they 
may become in the next thirty or forty years. Statesmen are 
supposed to look beyond their noses and provide for contingencies 
a long way ahead; but it scarcely needs a prophet to foretell 
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what may be the situation in that part of the Pacific in less than 
half a century.— Zhe American (Rep.), Baltimore. 

There is no reason for the United States to stand out against 
the British policy of aggrandizement in this instance. There is 
no occasion for spread-eagle platitudes about American interests. 
The Monroe Doctrine does not apply in this case, and the only 
objection that will be made to the surrender of the Samoan 
Islands entirely to England will be on the part of the Jingoists 
and Jingo journals. If the United States ever has any need of 
the telegraphic cable with which Great Britain will connect this 
continent and Australia, it will not direct its efforts toward 
Samoa, but Canada. As long as England controls Canada and 
Australia, it is her natural province to also control the Samoan 
Islands, and neither Germany nor the United States should ob- 
ject to her doing so.—7he Times (Dem.), Chicago. 

There is no justification whatever for Secretary Gresham's 
ulterior policy of withdrawing altogether, and of leaving Ger- 
many and Great Britain at liberty to make a bargain between 
themselves for the possession of the islands. ‘This solution, 
which he evidently favors, would place the United States in the 
contemptible attitude of ignominiously backing out of an inter- 
national compact, which was entered into with deliberation five 
years ago because American rights had been challenged and the 
National dignity affronted by Germany. It would be an unerring 
indication of lack of continuity in American diplomatic policy. 
It would be as shocking an exhibition of resentful and spiteful 
partisanship as President Cleveland’s infatuated championship of 
a bloodthirsty and barbarous Hawaiian Queen.—7he 7ribune 
(Rep.), New York. 

It is pleasant to learn that the Administration retains some of 
its once-suspected courage, and that, as to. the islands of the 
Pacific, at all events, it has a mind ofits own. The Berlin Treaty 
ought to be abrogated.—7he World (Dem.), New York. 


The present relations of the United States to Samoan affairs 
are confessedly anomalous, and if a change can be effected with- 
out harm to our interests there it would seem to be the part of 
wisdom and sound policy to make it. There ought to be no diffi- 
culty in making an arrangement with either of the friendly Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain or Germany by which all American 
interests in Samoa would be perfectly secure, and this Government 
be free from any connection with the political affairs of those re- 
mcete islands.—7he Bee (Rep.), Omaha, Nebr. 

With Great Britain intriguing for a foothold in Central America 
and in Samoa, it behooves the United States Government to be 
very watchful. This country has always maintained that the 
autonomy of the Pacific Islands should be preserved.—7he Pic- 
ayune (Dem.), New Orleans. 

Rather noteworthy is the position of the German-American 
Press with regard to this subject. The many Socialistic, Semi- 
Socialistic, and Anarchistic papers vent their well-known dislike 
against the Emperor by saying that he retains his share of the 
German Government in the Samoan islands, only to display his 
power. The Democratic papers advocate that England and the 
United States should share in the Government of the islands. 
The Republican papers, however, urge that the Germans should 
defend their rights in Samoa to the utmost, as the Germans rep- 


resent 75 per cent. of the number and wealth of the foreign pop- 
ulation of Samoa. 


The Chicagoer Frete Presse, one of the most widely-circulated 
German-American papers, and one that is read extensively abroad, 
says: “The Anglo-American Press is wonderfully quiet in the 
face of these open attempts on the part of England to gain pos- 
session of the Samoan Islands in spite of all Treaties. This kindly 
neutrality toward the land-hunger of the Britons contrasts very 
strongly with the wild bellowings of the Anglo-American Press 
a few years ago, when the American freebooter Klein excited 
the natives against German man-o’-warsmen. It appears that 
the English cousins have always a right to be treated more gently 
than the Germans. There cannot be much doubt with regard to 
the course which the German Government intends to pursue. 
Under existing circumstances, Germany cannot withdraw without 
making it appear that she gives up her just rights to perfidious 
Albion. The only proper answer to the doings of the English 
is to send a few ships-of-war to Samoa.”—Translated and Con- 
densed for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 
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JUDGE JENKINS CENSURED. 


HE Sub-Committee of the House Committee of the Judiciary, 
which had been appointed to investigate the conduct of 
Judge Jenkins in issuing the injunction restraining the employees 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad from striking against a reduction 
of wages that had been determined upon by the Receivers with- 
out consulting them, has submitted its report to the full Com. 
mittee, and the matter will be presented to the House. ‘The Com- 
mittee finds that Judge Jenkins was aware of all the facts . : the 
case, including the terms of the agreement whereby the employees 
were entitled to a preliminary hearing on the question of a wage- 
reduction, and that his orders were a gross abuse of the power of 
the Court, supported neither by reason nor authority. There was 
no fear of any illegal acts or violence from the employees, and the 
Committee contends that Judge Jenkins has misinterpreted certain 
cases upon which he has founded his own decision. These cases, 
it insists, clearly recognize the principle that courts of equity 
cannot enforce the specific performance of the contract for per- 
sonal service by writs of injunction, and that the only remedy lies 
in an action for damages. They also recognize the right of labor- 
ing people to coerce their employers as a means of selling their 
labor at the highest prices; nor can the inconvenience of the 
general public be considered. But this principle only applies to 
the withdrawal from service, and does not countenance violence, 
destruction of property, or intimidation of those who seek to take 
the places of the strikers. 

The Committee does not think that Judge Jenkinsis guilty of 
more than bad judgment, and hence his impeachment is not rec- 
ommended; but it recommends the enactment of a statute which 
shall stop the issuance of any more such decrees in United States 
courts of equity. It suggests, too, that a statute should define the 
cases in which United States courts may order receiverships, and 
should clearly state the degree of the receiver's responsibility, 
and that he should, moreover, be an officer of the law, and nota 
servant of the Court. And the Committee further recommends 
that the power of Judges to punish for contempt should be defined 
and limited by law. 


Representative Stone dissents from the finding of the majority 
of the Committee. 


The report of the Sub-Committee will be bitterly fought in the Ju- 
diciary Committee and even on the floor of the House by Spooner, 
the corporation lawyer who drew those infamous orders, Vilas, 
and the rest of the Wisconsin plutocratic political gang whose 
tool Judge Jenkins permitted himself to become. They will try 
to prevent the adoption of the report, but they will try in vain. 
Credit is due Congressmen Boatner and Terry for the manner in 
which they performed the duty assigned them, and particular 
credit is due Congressman Lawrence E. McGann, upon whose 
motion the investigation was ordered. These three have broken 
the chains such a precedent as was established in these iniquitous 
injunctions would have forged for the limbs of the American 
workingman, and vindicated the majesty of justice and law, pros- 
tituted to base purposes by an unworthy wearer of the judicial 
ermine.— 7he Times, Chicago. 

The doctrine laid down by the Committee is so elemental, so 
consonant with the teachings of common-sense and the theory of 
the individual’s right to his own labor that its enunciation in this 
emphatic form is not at all surprising. Whatissurprising is that 
it should ever have been questioned, and especially that it should 
have been questioned by anybody of learning enough to secure a 
position on the Federal Bench.—7he Free Press, Detroit. 


[The report] doesn’t leave much for Judge Jenkins to stand on, 
and if he escapes impeachment it is because the Committee could 
discover no corrupt intent on the part of the Judge in making the 
obnoxious orders. It was a case of too much law and too little 
common-sense.— 7he Post, Pittsburg. 


It was to be expected that the Congressional Committee charged 
with the investigation of the famous Northern Pacific strike orders 
issued by Judge Jenkins would put into its report some things 
salculated to make the Democratic members of the Committee 
“solid” with the labor organizations. It has met this general 
expectation. In the recommendations made by the report there 
is one which is entitled to respectful consideration. It is that the 
causes for which a receivership may be ordered in the courts of 
the United States should be declared by statute.— 7he Wsconsin, 
Milwaukee. 


The report of the Committee vindicating the right of men to 
quit unsatisfactory employment, and denying the right of any 
court to abridge their personal liberty in the case, is a breath of 
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fresh air which clears away a deal of legal fog.—7he Wor/d, 
New York. 

The assumption of powers by courts in conducting contempt- 
cases ts ii1us made to supersede the law and the Constitution, and 
deprive citizens of property and liberty without the due process of 
law required by the Constitution and in contravention of the right 
of trial by jury. There have recently been numerous examples 
of the abuse of this power, both in Federal and in State district 
courts. Judges have assumed this power to avenge personal 
grievances. Encroachments of courts upon executive and legis- 
lative functions, and the assumption by judges of powers which 
override constitutional rights, are dangers which cannot be 
avoided too soon.— The Fournal, Minneapolis. 





THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTIONAL CON- 
VENTION. 


HE Constitutional Convention met on May 8, and, after elect- 
ing officers and appointing a Committee on Rules, adjourned 
until May 22. Joseph H. Choate, of New York City, was elected 
President, and ex-Lieutenant-Governor Alvord and W. H. 
Steele, Vice-Presidents, having been previously nominated by a 
Republican caucus. The Democratic members of the Conven- 
tion protested against the exclusion of Democrats from the offices. 
President Choate, in his speech, referred to the questions of re- 
apportionment, municipal government, woman suffrage, and the 
distribution of public funds among rival sectarian institutions, as 
the most important of those before the Convention. He favored 
a non-partisan spirit, and strict attention to the work before them. 
The Woman-Suffragists have opened headquarters in Albany, 
and will continue the agitation for the amendment to the Consti- 
tution conferring suffrage upon women. 


The choice of Mr. Joseph H. Choate as President of the Consti- 
tutional Convention which assembled in Albany yesterday is not 
only a merited tribute to his standing as a jurist and citizen, but 
also an assurance that the delibera- 
tions of that body will be presided 
over with signal ability, impartiality, 
and dignity. It will be ratified by 
the people of the State irrespective of 
party, and universally regarded as an 
auspicious beginning of the work 
of the Convention. — 7he Herald 
(dnd.), New York. 


In resorting to the caucus, the Re- 
publicans in the majority have begun 
wrong. ‘They incur the serious risk 
of rendering their entire work abor- 
tive. They must remember that while 
they are a majority in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, that majority was the result of a political 
cataclysm and does not represent normal conditions. ‘There is 
little reason to doubt that a majority of the voters of the State 
belongs to the Democratic Party, and it is to these voters that 
the work of the Convention must be submitted when it is finished. 
—The World (Dem.), New York. 

The meeting of the body to which is delegated the duty of re- 
vision and reconstruction of the fundamental law, subject to the 
approbation of the people, at this time, in this great State, will 
command attention throughout the country. The true principle 
of procedure is to prove all things and hold fast to the good.— 
The Standard-Union (Rep.), Brooklyn. 

The proceedings of this Convention will have a National inter- 
est, for they are likely to introduce several new and important 
features into the Constitution of one of the old thirteen States 
that originally formed the Union, and the State which in point 
of population, wealth, and other material elements ranks as the 
first of the present forty-four American commonwealths.— 7he 
Sun (Dem.), Baltimore. 


It concerns the rest of us, as well as the New Yorkers, that the 
Convention's finished work shall approve itself under the test of 
time and in the sight of all as sound and salutary. Experiments 
in the Constitution-mending line are not made zn vzlo corpore—in 
a no-account body politic—when they are made in the State of 
New York.— Zhe Courant (Rep.), Hartford. 





JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 
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THE TARIFF-DEBATE. 


ee Amendments to the Tariff Bill agreed to by the Demo- 

cratic Senators number about goo. According to the Chair- 
man of the Revision Committee, the leading schedules are almost 
The duty on sugar is 
raised; the rates on collars and cuffs are those of the McKinley 
Act. Coal, iron-ore, lead-ore, and timber were not changed. 
Most of the amendments, however, are in the direction of higher 
duties, and in many cases specific have been substituted for ad- 
valorem duties. Senator Hill is still opposed to the Bill, because 
of the retention of the Income-tax. The only Senator who op- 
poses the increase of duties is Mr. Mills, who has announced 
that he will vote against the amendments, but not against the 
final passage of the Bill. Asa result of the week’s discussion, 
a few amendments of the Finance Committee to the chemical 
schedule have been adopted. At the present rate of progress, 
several months would be required to dispose of the Bill; but 
Senator Harris has introduced a resolution for the convening of 
the Senate hereafter at ten o’clock in the morning. 

A mass-meeting of Democratic business men has been held at 
Baltimore, and resolutions passed, demanding prompt action on 
the Tariff Bill. 


Bill the first was sectional ; Bill the second was more so; Bill the 
third is the most sectional that can be devised. It is protective 
to Southern industries, protective to trusts, oppressive to agri- 
culture, menacing to several of the more important Northern 
manufactures, and blighting to the prospects of white labor. It 
is a Bill of dodges—we cannot dignify them by the title of expe- 
diencies—it is a compromise between the idiocies of Wilsonism 
and Wellsism and the trickeries of back-stairs legislation.— 7he 
Inter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


The defeat of this measure, which is the result of a coalition 
between plutocrats and communists, is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.— 7he Jnguirer (Rep.), Cincinnati. 


If this Bill had been introduced ten years ago by a Republican 
ina Republican Congress, he would have been severely criticized 
by many of his own party associates for pushing the doctrine of 
Protection to an extreme. And Democratic statesmen and Dem- 
ocratic organs would have howled about the injustice of taxing 
one man for the benefit of another.—7he News (/nd.), Indian- 
apolis. 

Business men, regardless of their political affiliations, appre- 
ciate keenly the damage that is resulting from the uncertainty as 
to the fate of the Tariff Bill. It affects almost every line of bus- 
iness and every department of industry. There is no excuse for 
obstruction or delay in the matter of the Tariff.—7he Journal 
(Dem.), Atlanta. 


This generation has not had any experience till now in Free- 
Trade experiments, and it is getting enough to last them. The 
country has found out, by dear experience, what it costs to let a 
lot of theorists manage its business, and it knows all it wants to 
know in that direction.— 7he Commercial (Ind.), Louzsville. 


The Democratic compromise in the Tariff-matter is equivalent 
to a confession of inability to pass such a measure as the Presi- 
dent has recommended.— 7he Globe- Democrat (Rep.), St. Louts. 


It must be admitted that the last attempt at a Senatorial revis- 
ion of the Bill passed by the House is a dismal and melancholy 
disappointment.— 7he Sun (Dem.), Baltimore. 


As for this new Bill, it may or may not be an improvement over 
its highly varied original forms. We donot know. But let the 
Senate pass this Bill. Let it act insome way. Let the question 
be disposed of somehow at once. The country is tired, and sick, 
and disgusted with this foolery. It is ready to welcome almost 
any kind of a Bill as an alternative to the crushing uncertainty 
which now besets industry on every hand.—7he Republican 
({nd.), Springfield. 


It were to be wished that the motives which go to the modifi- 
cation of the Bill in the Senate were purer, and the reasons by 
which they are justified more honest. But a great deal has been 
gained in having so much conceded as due to the promises under 
which the Democracy went into power.—7he Herald (/nd.), 
Boston. 


The result is weary months wasted to the business-world and 
to the party, and, after it all, instead of a Bill redeeming the 
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pledges they were commissioned to redeem, a mongrel piebald of 
patches and pusillanimity, a grotesque hodge-podge of pretense 
and pettifogging, a nondescript abortion of incompetency, 
selfishness, cowardice, and treachery. — 7he Courzer-Journal 
(Dem.), Louzsville. 


The measure should be pressed from day to day, and the Bill 
passed within the next month. The country is waiting for this 
action of Congress, and the day that the new Bill shall go from 
the Capitol to the President will date a general revival of indus- 
try throughout the entire country, and the beginning of an era of 
substantial prosperity.— 7he Times (Ind. Dem.), Philadelphia. 

The country wants some sort of Tariff Bill, the best that can be 
got, and it wants it passed quickly.— 7he Evening Post (/nd.), 
New York. 





Gladstone on Free Trade.—In a letter to M. Leon Say, the 
French economist, Mr. Gladstone writes as follows: “It is a 
severe affliction to see the economic ground lost in the last thirty 
years, not only in Europe, but among the larger portion of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. I regret the undue material losses, but I 
regret the change still more, because Free-Trade develops inter- 
national good-will. Great Britain remains to-day the solitary 
adherent of what formerly was regarded as the established econ- 
omy. Nevertheless, the time will come, and we shall patiently 
await it, when experience and reason will convert the minds of 
the unbelieving to this beneficent faith.” 

Search the world over, and the forlorn followers of Cobdenism 
cannot find a single ray of hope or consolation. Britain’s exam- 
ple is contemptuously rejected even by its own colonies, every 
one of which is now patterning its economic policy after that of 
the United States. But when Mr. Gladstone mourns Free-Trade’s 
decadence “‘because Free-Trade develops international good- 
will,” he perpetrates an absurdity which, we fear, can only be 
justified on the score of senile forgetfulness. If his assertion 
were true, it would logically follow that the “solitary adherent” 
of Free-Trade should be the most just, courteous, and considerate 
Power in the world in its dealings with other and especially with 
weaker nations. On the contrary, it is notoriously the most un- 
just, avaricious, and overbearing. Great Britain’s foreign policy 
has been in the main a shameful record of conquest for the pur- 
poses of plunder.— 7he Fournal (Rep.), Boston. 


It is probable that those who first advocated Free-Trade saw in 
it possibilities which did not exist, and painted the results that 
were likely to follow from its introduction in brighter colors than 
the facts in the case justified. We do not mean by this that the 
gain is not a great one, but that, apparently, no great improve- 
ment is an absolute panacea to social and industrial grievances. 
In the matter of Free-Trade, our condition when we get it will 
be vastly better than it is now, but it will be only one of a num- 
ber of factors which determine industrial success and social con- 
tentment.— Zhe Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S ADMINISTRATION. 
By THE Ricut Hon. Sir CHARLES DILke, Bart., M.P. 


| an article which I contributed to 7he Speaker in 18g1, I 
suggested that it would be to the interest of the Liberal 
Party that either Lord Rosebery or Lord Spencer should be the 
next Prime-Minister; although I admitted that, while there were 
certain administrative reasons in favor of having the Premier in 
the House of Lords, the Premiership of a peer was not popular in 
the House, nor in the country. Mr. Gladstone’s resignation- 
speech was not calculated to render it easy for the majority to 
accept without hesitation and misgiving the leadership of a peer. 

So strong was the outside hostility to the choice of any peer, 
so strong the outside feeling in favor of Sir William Harcourt 
as leader, and so general the previous belief that he would at 
least be offered the succession, that the selection of Lord Rose- 
bery came as a surprise to the Liberal Party. There were mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, on the inside track, who had 
known, since November, that the substitution of Lord Rosebery 
was contemplated; but those who were opposed to it, and who 
would have preferred Sir William Harcourt, were in a difficult 
position for action. Any attempt to push Sir William Harcourt 
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forward would have been regarded by the constituencies as an- 
tagonistic to Mr. Gladstone. Sir William, too, would have been 
placed in the invidious position of appearing to endeavor, pre- 
maturely, to put himself at the head of the party. So great, 
however, was the general feeling that he ought, after his great 
have offered the succession that, had the 
National Liberal Federation been the wholly independent body 


services, to been 
which it was before 1880, there can be no doubt that it would 
have pronounced in favor of Sir William Harcourt. 

The new Prime-Minister undoubtedly increases the popularity 
of the Liberal Party in Scotland, and decreases its unpopularity 
in London. Lord Rosebery is a stronger electoral leader of the 
Liberal Party in London than Mr. Gladstone. Again, whatever 
may be the attacks made by the Socialists upon Lord Rosebery 
as arepresentative in a high degree of the facts, though not of 
the principles, of plutocracy, he is less unpopular with the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party and their followers, and electorally stronger 
with the Trades-Unions and with the working-classes generally in 
the industrial counties, than Sir William Harcourt. Moreover, 
the present leadership, although exercised in the one House by 
Sir William Harcourt, and in the other by Lord Rosebery, has 
behind its partnership another powerful force—the personality of 
Mr. Asquith, with whom Lord Rosebery is in very close alliance. 
As the politician of the first rank who has entered most completely 
into the modern Trades-Union movement, Mr. Asquith’s intel- 
lectual vigor assists the personality of Lord Rosebery in the in- 
dustrial districts. The most popular of the younger Ministers, 
Mr. Acland, Mr. Baxton, and Sir Edward Grey, belong to the 
same school; and there is an added strength in the joint force of 
all of them which fights upon Lord Rosebery’s side. Electorally, 
therefore, Lord Rosebery’s selection, though unexpected, was the 
strongest that could have been made. 

Now for the other side. The growing movement against the 
House of Lords will fight strongly against Lord Rosebery, unless 
he will have the courage to ask the country to send him to the 
House of Commons, under a Law framed to remove the disabili- 
ties of Peers. Lord Rosebery must completely throw over his 
hankerings after Imperial Federation, or he will have much trou- 
ble with the Irish supporters of the Liberal Party. He must, 
also, absolutely renounce his personal wishes in favor of a re- 
formed, but a strong, and, indeed, astrengthened, Second Cham- 
ber, or he will sooner or later come into conflict with all that is 
active in the Liberal Party. 

Here lies the strength and weakness of Lord Rosebery. If he 
will put himself at the head of the movement against the Peers, 
he as a Peer will be a stronger leader against the House of Lords 
than any Commoner. If he proceed on the old lines of the Con- 
stitution, he will be weak indeed. Thechoiceis before him; but 
he is a cautious Scotchman who seldom makes up his mind too 
soon, and who may possibly make it up too late. As a Demo- 
cratic leader with less hostility against him than would be excited 
by any other Democratic leader who could be selected, he is the 
strongest who could be chosen; but as a continuer merely of 
Palmerstonian traditions, or of a Whig policy of making the best 
of existing conditions—a Whig policy modified, of course, by 
change of time—he would not be sufficiently differentiated from 
his Conservative and Liberal-Unionist rivals to be able to main- 
tain himself in the position of a great popular force.— North 
American Review, New York, May. 


A writer in 7he Edinburgh Review, April, in attempting to 
make an intelligent forecast of what Lord Rosebery is likely to 
do as the head of the new Ministry, finds that the data at the 
disposal of the public are surprisingly small. 

At first glance, it would appear that Lord Rosebery has neither 
done nor said anything important; but on closer inspection it 
will be seen that he has done two memorable things, and done 
them, from his own point of view, extremely well. In the first 
place, he managed the London Council with extreme dexterity, 
and in the next he won for himself the Premiership. In both 
cases he showed himself a master in the art of managing men, 
and especially in the art of conciliating rival interests and rival 
personalities. Every section of his own party was opposed to 
him on one ground or other, and he had not a single claim to the 
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Premiership, while the claims of Sir William Harcourt were over. 
whelming; yet Earl Rosebery succeeded in convincing each sec- 
tion of the party in turn that he wastheir man. The Radicals 
want his leadership, the Moderates with Whig sympathies trust 
him. There is nothing new in Lord Rosebery’s tactics. What 
was novel was the thoroughness of his success; and so, concludes 
the reviewer, Lord Rosebery must be classed among the managers 
of men—the Political Boss, rather than the Radical Statesman. 

It is not, however, assumed that Lord Rosebery is without con- 
victions or political principles; on the contrary, it is accepted as 
indisputable that he is a sincere Imperialist—that the dream of 
his heart is the creation of a great Federal Empire. The writer 
believes that there has been nothing markedly original in Lord 
Rosebery’s conduct of foreign affairs, yet he should be credited 
with having dealt with questions of importance with common- 
sense and firmness. In regard to Egypt, the writer concedes that 
Lord Rosebery’s dispatch relating to the Khedive’s attempt 
at a coup d'état may fairly be claimed to be a statesmanlike 
document. sut all this, says the reviewer, is not enough to in- 
sure him success as a great political leader.. In Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet the Ministers, for all purposes of internal policy, were 
simply Under-Secretaries. Each member knew that if he were 
to try conclusions with his chief, the matter could end but in one 
way. Were Lord Rosebery a member of the House of Commons, 
it is suggested that he might acquire a like ascendency. But as 
matters stand, he has to rely upon the services of a lieutenant, 
not too friendly to the captain who has prevented this lieutenant 
from inscribing his name on what is, after all, the most glorious 
roll in recorded history—the roll of the Prime-Ministers of Eng- 
land. This want of confidence between the Premier and the 
Leader in the House of Commons, the very grave difficulties 
which Lord Rosebery has inherited in the attack on the House of 
Lords, the Irish problem, and the heterogeneous character of the 
party—these are some of the obstacles in the road of the new 
Ministry.—Condensed for Tue Lirerary DIGEsT. 

Lord Rosebery and Italy.—Italy has not only the other two 
Powers of the Triple Alliance to depend upon. She has a strong 
ally in England, for English interests in the Mediterranean Sea 
are identical with her own. This friendship between Italy and 
Great Britain is likely to become more apparent in future, as the 
retirement of Gladstone and the appointment of Lord Rosebery 
will intluence very greatly the relation between the two coun- 
tries. Gladstone was, indeed, always a warm friend of Italy, 
and, in the Fifties, he assisted materially in bringing about her 
unity. But the one-sidedness with which the “Grand Old Man” 
busied himself with his Home-Rule projects during the late 
years, did not leave him time to pay proper attention to the 
weighty interests which are identical to both countries. Lord 
Rosebery has, even before he was called to the Premiership, 
understood fully how valuable the friendship of Italy is to British 
interests, and he would have used his influence as Foreign Secre- 
tary to cement that friendship had untoward events made it nec- 
essary. England cannot afford to see the equilibrium of the 
Powers in the Mediterranean destroyed, and Itaiy’s position as 
one of the great Powers depends upon this equilibrium.— Deutsche 
Rundschau, Berlin. Translated and Condensed for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


GLADSTONE: A RUSSIAN ESTIMATE. 


ein personalities will compare with Gladstone in the amount 
and diversity of work done, the amount of energy de 
voted to the service of secretary interests, the tireless persistence 
and fruitfulness shown in so many different spheres of activity. 
Very few have known how to regulate their life and use their 
time economically so well as Gladstone. From his early days 
he has astonished men by the harmonious development of his 
nature, by the art of a complete and deliberate use of the talents 
and faculties with which nature had endowed him. He did not 
waste his powers on a futile struggle with himself, on doubts and 
disappointments, in a search of new ideals; he has always been 
animated by the same moral principles, the same deep faith in 
the bright future of human civilization. His principles were in- 
stilled in his mind during his childhood, and they have been sup- 
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ported and sustained by the whole moral atmosphere of English 
political life and social order. The healthy and bold spirit of 
liberty, the spirit of self-direction and government, affords no 
room for pessimism, and Gladstone may be put forward as the 
best type of an optimist. He has continuously labored for what 
was just and practicable, and never abandoned the struggle in 
face of the fiercest opposition. Heresisted the stream of popular 
tendency if he thought that tendency wrong, and his practicality 
never descended to opportunism. 

Gladstone has been a champion of morality in politics; herein 
consists his distinguishing trait, which differentiates him from the 
tun of contemporary European statesmen. He understood 
national greatness and honor differently from Bismarck, Beacons- 
field, or Gambetta; he was never deceived by the false brilliancy 
of external might, and has always placed moral interests above 
material. Being a truly religious and reverent man, he never 
made piety a weapon of political warfare, and his religion has 
manifested itself in toleration and respect of others’ rights, in 
opposition to aggression and injustice. Whenever rights were 
violated in any corner of the globe, people turned to Gladstone, 
in full confidence of obtaining protection and aid. Such a per- 
sonality deserves to be studied as a great example to the new 
generations. The source of his internal strength lay in his moral 
sentiments, in his unswerving idealism. This has kept him high 
above the level of ordinary cares and trivial interests, that act in 
such a corrupting manner on the mind and character. 

When Gladstone belonged to the Tories, he was the same that 
he is to-day. His convictions have not changed; when he nom- 
inally belonged to the same party as Disraeli, he had no sympa- 
thy with the latter’s narrow patriotism, and insisted upon justice 
in spite of the noisy clamor of those who raised the cry of danger 
to the integrity of England. Disraeli was a worshipper of power 
and success; he made politics a fine art, and was not very careful 
in his choice of methods. He inspired Gladstone with an instinc- 
tive distrust, for the latter represented the very opposite political 
philosophy. Disraeli sought success, irrespective of the morality 
of the ends or the means; Gladstone’s guides were truth and 
justice. Finally, Gladstone joined the Whigs, and since then his 
name is bound up with the most important reforms in English 
political relations and legislation.—Zdztorzal in Viestnik Evropy, 
St. Petersburg, April. Translated and Condensed for Tue 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





THE BIMETALLIC MOVEMENT. 


N the British House of Commons, a motion offered by a Lib- 

eral, that the Government endeavor to secure a stable par 

of exchange of gold and silver by international agreement, was 

defeated without a division or discussion. The subject, however, 
will come up again. 

In the United States Senate, Senator Lodge’s amendment to 
the Tariff Bill, providing for the imposition of differential duties 
on England as a means of securing her co-operation in the estab- 
lishment of bimetallism, was also defeated, the vote being 32 
to 20. 

A number of Chicago bankers, manufacturers, and merchants 
have formed a Committee for the purpose of promoting the estab- 
lishment of international bimetallism. 


Nobody expects any encouragement for bimetallism from the 
present British Government—a Government which calls itself 
“Liberal,” but which on this subject is conservative to the last 
degree. And yet, public opinion moves even in England.— 7he 
Herald (Dem.), Chicago. 


The wisest students and the most experienced financiers of 
Europe are urging the Governments there to act in the interests 
of Europe. Why should not the people of the United States act 
in their own interests, and, by reopening their mints to the free 
coinage of silver, relieve themselves of the burdens of the mone- 
tary-crisis, and precipitate a still more serious dislocation of in- 
terests between Great Britain and the silver-standard countries? 
— The Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta. 


The bankers of Threadneedle Street have felt the grip of money- 
stringency, and it at last dawns upon their obtuse minds that 
there is not gold enough in the world to do the world’s business. 
They have signified their willingness to listen, and that is a great 
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concession for an Englishman to make. It is probable that when 
England attends another international monetary conference she 
will not be as apathetic as she has been. The financial salvation 
of the world depends cn her, and she is to be forced to meet the 
responsibility.— 7he Tribune (Rep.), Detroit. 

With his main proposition, that international action is neces- 
sary if silver is ever to attain its so-called proper place as a 
money, no one in the United States except the radical silverites 
will be disposed to quarrel. At least two Presidents, who can- 
not be called enemies of silver, have taken that ground, and many 
of the ablest private financiers agree with them.— 7he /uguzrer 
(Rep.), Philadelphia. 

If we can but hold our cranks quiet for a little time and pre- 
serve our present attitude on the money-question, the nations 
whom we have begged in vain to help us in establishing bimetal- 
lism will come to us for assistance. Bimetallism at a fixed ratio 
determined by international agreement is the monetary system of 
the whole world in the future.— 7he Pioneer Press (Rep.), St. 
Paul, 

We have never for a moment doubted that the United States, 
England, France, Germany, and Austria could, by agreement 
upon the measures necessary to that end, keep silver always at 
par with gold (16 to 1), and thus furnish the world with a uni- 
versal currency.—7he Dispatch (Dem.), Richmond. 

We can let the question of international bimetallism wait, and 
need not bluster and pretend that it is a crime against the nations 
if other countries also are content with the currency basis as it is. 
We are ina better pcsition to maintain the gold-standard than 
any other nation, provided always that we have done with the 
silverite and inflationist policies.—Harfer’s Weekly (/nd.), 
New York. 

If international bimetallism depends upon the adoption of the 
double standard in England, the supporters of that discarded 
principle have a weary wait before them.— Zhe Herald (Jnd.), 
Boston. 


Our National Interests. 

Gen. A. J. Warner, in a paper in 7he American Journal of 
Politics, May, discusses the problem of independent action, on 
the part of the United States, for the rehabilitation of silver. 
It would hardly be to England’s advantage, he argues, to do 
anything to arrest the appreciation of gold; she is a creditor- 
country to the extent of five hundred millions, the interest of 
which is payable in gold. He then applies himself to the con- 
sideration of the results of independent action on the part of the 
United States, and asks: In the light of broad statesmanship, 
who would gain and who lose, if the United States should inde 
pendently restore free coinage of both gold and silver to the 
seventy millions of her own people? 

His conclusion is that, immediately upon the passage of such 
an Act, the price of silver bullion, the world over, would be the 
mint-price, or coinage-rate, less the cost of carriage to our mints. 
He says this would not necessarily break the parity between gold 
and silver coins, or put gold to a premium, and send it out of the 
country; and certainly not until silver enough had been coined to 
take the place of gold, dollar for dollar. It is, however, admitted, 
at least for argument’s sake, that if in time the coinage of silver 
provided us with a supply of money in excess of our needs, or 
greater than our distributive share of the world’s money, it would 
tend to displace gold. General Warner here assumes, first, that 
the gold would all go to cancel our debts abroad, very much to 
our advantage. Second, that by swelling the currency in those 
countries in which we sell most of our surplus products, we would 
create a rise in prices there, which would be still further to our 
advantage, since it would check imports from, and foster exports 
to, gold-producing countries. He assumes, farther, that the 
United States would become the clearing-house for all silver- 
using countries; and, above all, we should secure a stable and 
equitable money-standard for our own use. As regards the rate 


of exchange with other countries, he regards it as a very small 
matter in comparison with the advantage of having a stable 
medium for home-transactions. With these views, General 
Warner recommends that we act for ourselves, for the seventy 
million people whose interests are in our keeping. 
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THE CONVICTION OF “GEN.” COXEY. 


HE jury which tried the case against “Gen.” Coxey and his 

associates, Browne and Jones, found the defendants guilty 

of carrying a banner in the Capitol-grounds contrary to law, and 

of trespassing on the grass. Pending a motion for a new trial, 

the defendants were released on $500 bonds. The penalty im- 

posed for the offenses named is a fine not to exceed $100, or im- 
prisonment not to exceed sixty days. 

According to newspaper-accounts, “Gen.” Coxey’s ‘“ Army” has 
dwindled to about half its original number. ‘The other detach- 
ments of the “‘Army” are encountering serious difficulties in their 
march. In Washington, a train was seized by the Common- 
wealers, and several men were wounded in a fight between them 
and deputy-marshals. In Kansas, the Commonwealers sur- 
rendered to deputy-marshals after capturing and holding a train 
for some time. ‘Twenty-three members of the Pennsylvania de- 
tachment have been sentenced to twenty-three days’ imprison- 
ment each for capturing a freight train. 

Resolutions are pending in both Houses of Congress for an in- 
vestigation of the police treatment of the ‘“ Army” and the public 
on the day of the Coxey paradein Washington. Among the Sena- 
tors who have favored the Senate Resolution are Peffer, Allen 
(Populists), Stewart, Teller (Republicans), and others. 

“Gen.” Coxey was granted a hearing by the House Committee 
on Labor, and he explained the objects of his movement. He in- 
tends to remain in Washington until the other Commonwealers 
join him, and then present his petition and Bills to Congress. 

The idea of consuming days in trying a man on the charge of 
getting on the grass of the Capitol-grounds is absurd. The im- 
agination of Shakespeare did not conceive a constabulary justice 
more utterly destitute of judicial common-sense. The only thit 
that keeps Miller from being a synonym for Dogberry is that the 


pLes 
a 


Washington justice of the peace has no monopoly of the name. 
The Capitol police made themselves ridiculous by their misbe- 
havior, but this man Miller is a national laughing-stock. — 7he 
Inter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


It is a trifling thing to tramp on the grass. It is trampled into 
the mud every four years by the crowds of people who go to see a 
President inaugurated, and nobody questions any one of them to 
discover whether he is a capitalist or a tramp. But to benda 
single blade of it in open, wilful, and noisy defiance of the least 
important law of the land is something which cannot be endured. 
—The Times (Dem.), Pittsburg. 


If Congress can afford to put a man in the lockup, who, in a 
travel of three hundred miles on foot to present his petition, vio- 
lated no law, the man can stand it.—7he Journal (Rep.), Kan- 
sas City. 

The conviction of Coxey in a Washington court is the right end 
of his enterprise. The penalty for his offense in violating the 
rules which govern the Capitol-grounds cannot be severe, and it 
need not be. The important thing is to exhibit him in his true 
light as a law-breaker and mischief-maker.— 7he Evening Post 
(/nd.) . New York. 

The best way to keep order is to permit the maximum of per- 
sonal liberty. Such foolish and useless restrictions as those which 
confronted the Coxeyites at Washington, and for the enforcement 
of which a battalion of police was necessary, are an incentive to 
disorder and, to many, a justification of law-breaking. ‘This is 
not the age for suppression of free speech anywhere, particularly 
on ground owned by the people.—7he 7imes (Dem.), Chicago. 


Foreign Views of the American Crisis.—It is not often that 
American stocks go begging abroad; yet this is the case toa 
greater or lesserextent at the presenttime. Theimmediate cause 
of the caution with which American stock is handled does not 
seem quite clear. The German papers ascribe it to the collapse 
of the railroads in which foreign capital was most interested, and 
declare that hundreds of millions of German capital have been 
lost in this way. The English papers ascribe the fall in’ prices of 
American stocks to the alarm occasioned by the labor-troubles in 
the United States. 

Money and Trade, London, is of opinion that such an expla- 
nation confounds cause and effect; the labor-troubles being the 
natural corollary of the recent currency-crisis and the unwise 
Tariff-legislation. ‘These causes combined have had a very seri- 
ous effect upon trade in the United States, creating an depres- 
sion which, in its turn, has driven many of the railways and 
industrial enterprises of America into bankruptcy. The labor- 
troubles are caused by the very natural reluctance of the working- 
classes to recognize accomplished facts, or, in other words, their 
unwillingness to accept a lower rate of wages when the enter- 
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prises in which they are engaged no longer pay to work upon the 
old basis. 

The Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, says: “The financial diffi- 
culties of the great Northern Republic of America must not be 
compared with similar troubles in the Southern countries. These 
financial troubles are all the more noteworthy as they are by no 
means common phenomena. The wrecking of American rail- 
roads and banking-institutions has nothing to do with the finan- 
cial troubles of the Government. The deficit inthe United States 
Budget is due to the Pension-trouble, which causes the payment 
of annuities to all sorts of people who are supposed to have been 
useful to the country at one time or other. The reduction in the 
Customs-receipts is another cause of the deficit. This falling-off 
was prophesied as soon as the terms of the McKinley Bill became 
known. A protective 'ariff may be made a financial success; a 
prohibitive Tariff never. The emptiness of the Treasury will 
bring about a modification of the Tariff."— 7ranslated and Con- 
densed for Tur Lirerary Dicesr. 


NOTES. 


HAWAII.—The election of delegates to the Constitutional Convention oc- 
curred on May 2. In Honolulu, 1,507 voters had registered, and about 1,s00 


of them voted for the delegates. This island had six delegates; three of 


those chosen were the candidates of the American Union Party. The re- 
turns from the other islands had not been received at this writing. 
It is reported that a large number of American supporters of the Provis- 


ional Government have failed to register and vote, as they feared to lose 
their American citizenship by taking the required oath of allegiance. 7%e 
Halowlla (Royalist organ) says of the 


Honolulu show 1,5 


Situation: ** Registration-books for 
Included in the 


members of the Army, Police and Government officials. 


7 qualified voters. number are all the 

About soo Portu- 
Hawaiians could be induced, or 
oath that made them traitors. We 
shall not enter into figures at this date, but as soon as the returns 


guese have registered, and less than 200 
threatened, or bulldozed to take the 
from 
the [slands are in, we shall prove what a fake, what a miserable sham this 
Comparing the number of voters now registered with the 
number entitled to vote under the Constitutional Government, it will be 


election is. 
shown that not even one in ten of the taxpayers have backed the Govern- 
ment and proved themselves ready to support it.” 


THE BLUEFIELDS SITUATION. —The United States cruiser Vew York has 
been orderedto Bluefields, on the Mosquito Coast of Central America, to 
support the San Francisco. The situation in Bluefields and througzout the 


Mosquito Keservation 18S represented to beta om satisfactory. 
Mosquito R t represented to be far from satisfact 


PROHIBITION IN SOUTH CAROLINA.—The Supreme Court has granted an 
injunction to restrain the City Council of Florence from granting licenses 
for selling 


thereof. 


liquor on the ground that there is no law authorizing the grant 


In its decision, the Court says that under the Law as it now stands 
there is no authority in the State vested with the power to grant licenses 


for the sale of liquor in South Carolina. The Dispensary Act having been 
n 


declared unconstitutional in all its provisions except that forbidding the 
granting of licenses to sell liquor after a certain day, the repealing ciauses 

The 
News and Courier (Charleston) does not think that this decision settles the 


of that Act must be regarded as though they never had been enacted 


question, since the Court does not indicate to what Law it refers when it 


says that ‘‘under the Law as it stands” there is no power in anybody to 


grant licenses. The Dispensary Act forbids the granting of 
but this Act is unconstitutional, hence ti 


Act of 1892 


licenses; 
is prohibition is void; while the 
only prohibits the sale of liquor wzthout licenses. 
THE CHINESE-REGISTRATION.—Aci 


Revenue 


Internal]- 
United States 


By the Census of 


ording to the report of the 


Bureau, the number of Chinese residents in the 
who have registered under the Exclusion Act is 1os,312 
1890, the total Chinese-population in this country was 107,485. Those who 
have failed to register are liable to deportation. 

THE 
four criticize 


BRITISH BUDGET 


1 the 


Bal- 
irt defended it, the 


fourteen out of the 


After an interesting debate in which Mr. 
Budget and Sir William Harco 
second reading was carried by a majority of 
The 
Government, and a few Liberals abstained from voting 


Gov- 


ernment’s normal majority of forty. Parnellites voted against the 


The night before the victory on the 
William Harcourt, in ac 


Budget, Lord Rosebery and Sir 


lresses to the National Liberal Club, admitted the 
critical position of the Government, and indirectly pleaded for the support 
of the 
nothing from a defeat of the 
to power. 


AN ANTI-A.P 
has introduc 


and is directed against the A. P. A.: 


Labor members and the Parnellites, arguing that they could gain 


Liberals and the return of the Conservatives 


A. BILL IN NEW JERSEY 


he following Bill, which 


A New Jersey 


was drafted by 


Assemblyman 





a Catholic editor 
“If any person shall combine, unite, 
oath, 


alliance with another or others to discriminate against a member or 


confederate, conspire, or bind himself by covenant, agreement, or 


members of any religious sect in the giving of employment, in the exer- 


cise of his suffrage, or in business or commerce, he shall be deemed guilty 


of aconspiracy, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by imprison- 


ment at hard labor for a period not exceeding one year, or by a fine not ex- 


ceeding $1,000, or both, in the discretion of the Court before which con- 


viction is had; and it shall not be convicti such 





necessary to in any 


case to prove that any act in execution of such combination, union, 


confederation, onspiracy, oath, covenant, or alliance was done by the 
accused, or one or more of the parties to such agreement, to effect the 


object thereof.”’ 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


W. J. STILtMAN. 


& HERE has been, from time to time, serious talk, in 
» England, of the reform of English orthography. 
The word is a misnomer in relation to the English 
language, for there is nothing orthographic in it. 
No language, except perhaps the Etruscan, was ever 
reduced to such phonetic decay. The simplest and 
most easily acquired, as a spoken language, of all European 
tongues, its spelling brings the foreigner to despair. It is 
impossible for any man who has learned the sounds given to the 
letters, and acquired them in the highest possible exactness as 
elements, to go on from that and learn to talk the language so as 
to be generally understood. ‘This is a disgraceful fact, explain it 
how we may. 

To say that our language is the simplest of the European 
tongues in its grammar, in its construction of phrases, and es- 
pecially in its inflections, is to claim what no one contests; 
and that it is the easiest to learn is a common remark by 
those who have studied it; but coupled always with the quali- 
fying criticism that the written word gives but a poor indica- 
tion of the pronunciation. Make it phonetically correct, and 
it becomes the easiest language to acquire in the world. This 
is for the foreigner. For ourselves, however, there is a kind- 
lier service in the elementary education of our children. As 
this is now carried on, it requires in many cases two or three 
years for a child to learn to read, and, in not a few, many years 
to master the spelling of the language. By aphonetic system, this 
time is reduced, for any language, to six weeks, on an average. 

In the primary education of my own children, I have to a sat- 
isfactory extent proved the advantage of a phonetic system of 
teaching. A friend of our family, Mrs. Margaret Merington, 
after turning the subject in her mind for seven years, contrived a 
modification of the actual English alphabet; and at her own ex- 
pense had a font of type cast and text-books printed, in which 
the English letters of common use were distinguished by accents 
and other modifications, so as to give a definite value to every 
letter. I had had so much experience in crowding the minds of 
little children, and its disastrous effects on the brain, that I had 
made a rule that none of my children should be set to learn their 
letters before the age of seven. At thisage, Mrs. Merington took 
two of them in succession, to teach them to read by the improved 
alphabet. Though one of the children was slow to learn, and 
neither very precocious, both learned to read in the same time 
—six weeks—and one of them, on being transferred to books in 
the common character, found no difficulty in spelling or pronoun- 
cing, but read with fluency books in the usual type suited to her 
age; and followed the customary routine afterward. The other 
had for some time a tendency to “incorrect” spelling, but not 
more than some people retain all their lives, in spite of education. 

The suggestion of the Americanization of the English language 
carries with it, as the logical consequence, a radical reform, which 
the insular mind is too conservative to accept, but which will, 
when accepted by the expanding branch of the race, so facilitate 
the acquisition of the language that no excuse will remain for 
the construction of a new universal speech; and it will at once 
establish the position of our tongue as not only the simplest in 
construction and the widest in extent, and therefore the most use- 
ful, but as the most easily acquired of all human languages. To 
this end, however, the reform must be radical. It is trifling with 
the subject to throw out a useless g/ here and a superfluous m or 
/ there; not only must the useless be eliminated, but the incor- 
rect and inexact must be made correct and exact; there must be 
no two characters for the same sound, or two sounds for the same 
character. The change must, therefore, be radical in charac- 
ter, but conservative in form. The means of combining these 
conditions is furnished by the Merington alphabet. For the 
silent letters it employs italics; for the sounded vowels, accents; 
and for sounded consonants, modifications of the form soslight 
as not to offend the accustomed sense, while they convey to the 
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beginner all that is requisite in the indication of modification of 
sound. ‘The printed page, therefore, corresponds so nearly to the 
present form that the eye is not offended, the history of the lan- 
guage is kept intact, and the books already printed will have only 
a slightly archaic character to those who follow us, while the 
words once learned in the new character will be perfectly well 
known in the old. That afterward the progressive reform shall 
proceed little by little to throw out the useless letters, and insist 
more forcibly on the differentiation of the modified, we cannot 
foresee or provide for or against. What is certain is that a 
reform will come when the desire for it has reached the requisite 
strength ; and the longer that reform is delayed, the more reck- 
less of conservative conditions it will be, and the more our imme- 
diate successors will have lost. And, after all, the changes will 
be only the putting of what we now get in our dictionaries into 
our text-books. With this change, however, an intelligent 
foreigner can learn English in six months, not only, as now, to 
read it, but to be able to speak it intelligently and correctly—an 
accomplishment which is usually the result of years of study.— 
The Century, New York, May. Condensed for Tur LirEerary 
DIGEST. 





THE EDUCATION OF A DEMOCRACY. 
E. SpuLLER, FRENCH MINISTER OF INSTRUCTION. 


OR the necessary education of a democracy we had, formerly, 

an admirable instrument, which to-day is lacking. We 

have no more journals of discussion. ‘There remain journals of 

information only, and it is hardly possible to overestimate what 

the great mass of the people have lost by this total revolution in 

the Press, which was doubtless inevitable since the inventions of 

modern science, and, especially, with the insatiable curiosity of a 

public less desirous of being instructed, than of becoming ac- 

quainted, in great haste, not with ideas and doctrines, but with 
new and interesting facts. 

It is to be feared that the great body of the people, no longer 
knowing anything about politics or men, or parties or theories, 
will end by becoming indifferent to all. Lacking general views, 
they will take up that which keeps itself most in public view. 
Their horizon will shrink. They will see nothing but the events 
which are passing, and which succeed each other with such ra- 
pidity that they are soon forgotten; they will have no more tradi- 
tions or history; they will live only from day to day, allowing 
themselves to be carried away by present circumstances; and, 
as the crowd will no longer perceive above them that chosen few, 
who, selected from it, are indispensable to enlighten it, to warn 
it, to moderate it, and to direct it, we shall reach the point of a 
sort of anonymous irresponsible Government, without stability of 
institutions, without continuity of policy, incapable of bearing the 
weight of affairs and the responsibility for the destinies of a 
great country like France. 

The most efficacious instrument for the general culture of a 
people is not its schools: it is the Press, which addresses itself 
no longer to children, but tomen. Our Press of the present day 
seems to care no more to instruct. It contents itself with satis- 
fying the curiosity of its readers by amusing them. ‘This Press, 
so popular just now, will have its day; but before that day comes 
to an end, it will have done much evil to the generations which 
it will have diverted without having taught them anything. 

There was a time when the Press was the arm of parties con- 
tending with each other, but it was, at the same time, the most 
powerful vehicle of ideas; and this is why the different Govern- 
ments which have existed in France since the Revolution have 
tolerated the Press when they could not suppress it. Each party 
having its journals to defend it, there was a rule that no one 
should take part in the editing of a periodical except to do party- 
work. Every journalist considered himself a soldier enlisted for 
a political cause. Thus, the fact of writing in journals became a 
sort of act of war, if I may use the expression, in the perpetual 
strife of opinions. To the journals were applied the theories and 
the laws of literary property. Journalists lived, like other men of 
letters, by their pen. After a while, the mercantile spirit became 
more and more superior to the spirit of party. The journals were 
not slow in becoming mere commercial ventures, and the old 
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journalism received its death-blow when the newspapers had to 
give, as quickly as possible, and without comment, the news 
brought by telegraph. 

What is journalism at present? 

No more discussions, simply information ; and of this the brief- 
est is the best, provided it arrives in advance of the information 
furnished by rival sheets. No more of the collaborating of jour- 
nalists holding the same opinions and defending together the 
same cause. ‘To-day, the journals the most sought for are those 
of which the first page is like a wall on which, once a week, is 
pasted an article by some writer of reputation, for the purpose 
of increasing the sales; on which you are at liberty to paste, the 
day after, another article, expressing views quite contrary to those 
of the article of the day before, written by another journalist of 
talent, belonging to another party. There is no more unity, no 
more solidarity, and the old journalism is naught but an antedi- 
luvian recollection when you compare it to modern reporting, 
and especially to that invention which is becoming more perfect 
every day and bears a name which has not yet been translated 
into the French language—the znferview, which consists in wri- 
ting an article after the dictation of whoever has consented to re- 
ceive the interviewer and allow himself to be interrogated. 

I know not whether these new customs will ever allow the 
Press to reach a level in which it can take part in the education 
of the democracy; but I see too clearly that these new customs 
have brought on contemporaneous journalism the just discredit 
and contempt in which it is held.—Revue Bleue, Paris, April 
21. Translated and Condensed for Tue LITERARY DiIGEsT. 





A PRINCELY AUTHOR. 
TH. FROMENT. 


OT every prince in Europe who desires to see himself in 
print is sure of finding interested readers on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Such, however, is the fortunate case of the Prince 
de Joinville, the sailor son of Louis Philippe. He is not the only 
author of his family, as every one knows. His brother, the Duc 
d’Aumale, has long been at work on a voiuminous “ History of the 
Princes de Condé,” of which portions have been published from 
time to time during many years past. His nephew, the Comte 
de Paris, has gained no slight 
reputation by his “ History of 
the Civil War in the United 
States.” The Prince de Join- 
ville published as long ago 
as 1870, a work, in two vol- 
umes, on the steam navy in 
war. Tothishe has now add- 
ed a volume of Recollections. * 
The author, now seventy- 
five years old, was from an 
early age destined for the 
navy. Admitted to the Naval 
School at Brest, after a public 
examination, he was in turn 
ensign and lieutenant, and distinguished himself in Mexico, near 
the close of 1838, in the French naval attack on the batteries of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. At that time, he commanded the Creo/e, and 
made by night a dangerous reconnaissance of the fortress, which 
aided much in its subsequent capture, and for which he was 
highly praised by the admiral commanding the fleet. 

It was for him a piece of good fortune, which, doubtless, he 
owed to the fact of his being the King’s son, that he was sent 
with his frigate Za Belle Poule to bring from St. Helena the 
body of Napoleon to be placed in the Church of the Invalides, at 
Paris. He left France on the goth of July, 1840, and on the 30th 
of the following November, his vessel cast anchor at Cherbourg. 
He accompanied the splendid procession which escorted the re- 
mains of the great Emperor to the Church where they were to 
rest, and said to the King: “Sire, I present to you the body of 


PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 


* “Vieux Souvenirs, 1818-48,” par M. le Prince de Joinville. 1 vol., 18mo. 
Paris: Calmann Levy. 
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the Emperor Napoleon.” To which the King answered: “I re- 
ceive it in the name of France.” 

In 1844, he began his career as author by publishing a memoir 
on “The Condition of the Naval Forces of France,” which made 
a great stir. Having been raised to the rank of rear-admiral, he 
was appointed to command a squadron sent against the Emperor 
of Morocco, the ally and helper of Abd-el-Kader. The squadron 
consisted of three ships, three frigates, four corvettes, and several 
vessels of lower rank—in all, twenty sail. On August 6, he bom- 
barded the city of Tangiers, silenced its batteries, and dismantled 
its walls, and on the 15th began the bombardment of Mogador, the 
commercial center of the Moroccan Empire. The resistance was 
serious; but the Prince made himself master of the island which 
closes the entrance of the port, and was victorious. When in 
Africa, less than four years after, with his brother the Duc 
d’Aumale, then governor of Algeria, there fell on him, like a 
clap of thunder from a clear sky, the news of the Revolution of 
1848; and a few days after he learned that he and his family were 
banished from France. The day after learning this, he left 
Algiers for an exile which lasted for more than twenty years. 

These years,.jiuwever, were not passed in idleness. Forbidden 
to take any part in the Crimean War, he studied with care the 
system, then new, of the co-operation of the army and the fleet, 
as exemplified at Sebastopol, and published, in 1859, a luminous 
discussion of the system, with the title “The Steam Navy in Con- 
tinental Wars.” 

He was already connected with one of the two Americas by 
his marriage, in 1843, at Rio de Janeiro, with the sister of the 
late Dom Pedro II. In 1862, he won the regards of the greatest 
State of the other America by joining, with his two nephews, the 
Comte de Paris and the Duc de Chartres, the army of the United 
States under McClellan. The Prince, strongly opposed to the 
Confederacy, and an ardent admirer of the Great Republic, took 
part in the campaign of the Potomac, and was in the United 
States when the immortal duel took place between the Merrimac 
andthe Monitor. The Princeand his nephews had firm faith in 
the triumph of the Union and in the justice of its cause. As the 
result of the fall of the Empire, he was at last allowed to return 
to France to live, and here he has resided for more than a score of 
years, forbidden by law, it is true, to take any active part in the 
navy in which his early years were passed, but still retaining the 
keenest interest in whatever concerns that navy. 

How young he is still in spirit he manifests in the book which 
has just appeared. It is true the “Souvenirs” cover but the first 
thirty years of his life, but they were for him years of constant 
activity, during which he served his country well. In his pages, 
he judges the Restoration and the Monarchy of July with severe 
impartiality, and his conclusions are not always in favor of the 
latter, notwithstanding the fact that his father was the head of 
that Monarchy. On every page of the book are exhibited the 
truth, the frankness, the simplicity of the writer, who deserves 
to be read without regard to his rank.—Le Correspondant, Paris, 
April. Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


German Literature at the Present Time.—If we can rely on 
the German Review, the Gese//schaft, German literature is in a 
deplorable condition at present. The Review in question, founded 
in Munich in 1884, was subsequently transferred to Leipsic, and 
is now published at Berlin. Neither the State, nor the Empire, 
nor the people in Germany, says the Review—to sum up an article 
in a late number—is interested in literature. The German Em- 
pire does not spend a sou on literature. We have academies of 
science, academies of the fine arts, but no academies of literature. 
In fact, literature which represents the free creative thought, the 
spirit free from all shackle, cannot suit a military empire which 
knows naught but discipline. This is why “the most stupid sol- 
dier has more value than the best poet; the most decrepid mem- 
ber of the Privy Council has a higher social rank than the first 
dramatic author. If the Government wishes to recompense an 
unusually excellent writer, it gives him the bureaucratic title of 
Court Councillor or Professor, or it decorates him on the seven- 
tieth anniversary of his birth with an Order of the Fourth Class.” 
Even to attain this distinction, however, the writer must have 
shown great docz/ity toward those in authority. 
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OLAF AND EMIL POULSEN. 


HE French stage would be nothing if the three great dram- 

atists, Corneille, Moliére, and Racine, had not lived. And 

what would the English drama be without Shakespeare? The 

equal to these masters has been discovered in Ludvig Holberg. 

Hitherto the North only has enjoyed him ; but at the Holberg Cen- 

tennial, in the Summer of 1893, he received universal recognition. 
Germany offers nothing in comparison with these great men. 

The actors of various countries naturally endeavor to represent 
the genius of their native authors. The struggles for psycholog- 
ical clearness and artistic form characteristic of French and 
Danish actors are closely connected with the dramatic works of 
the authors mentioned. Ability or inability to represent the 
dramatist’s ideas settles the question of the greatness or insig- 
nificance of the actor. Only genius understands genius. 

The brothers Paulsen made their débuts and attained renown 
in Holberg’s dramas. Olaf Paulsen’s career in the beginning 
was full of hindrances, for the Danish stage already possessed in 
Phister a master-player of Holberg, who, so long as he lived, 
compelled Olaf, his seven-year-old protégé, to imitate him. 
Olaf is now absolute master himself, and unapproachable in ex- 
cellence, not only in Holbergian dramas, but in everything com- 
ical he undertakes. Emil Paulsen’s genius was excellently 
adapted for the more serio-comical characters of Holberg, and he 
is, of course, “the idol of the ladies.” 

Henrik Ibsen owes a great deal to Emil Paulsen, because his 
interpretation of Ibsen’s plays gave them the start to their world- 
wide renown. His representation of 
Bishop Nicolas in “‘ Kong-semnerne” 
was phenomenal. His characteriza- 
tion of Shylock has been called mar- 
velous, and his A/cest¢e, in original- 
ity, rivaling, if not surpassing, that of 
the greatest of French actors. —///us- 
treret Tidende, Copenhagen. Trans- 
lated and Condensed for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 
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FRANZ DEFREGGER. 


RANZ DEFREGGER is one of the best exemplars of the 
Munich Piloty School. He is gemre-painter far excel- 
lence. It is difficult to find any 
artist who has done for his na- 
tion what Defregger has done 
for Tyrol. 

Defregger has the advantage 
over all other artists who have 
portrayed country-life. He is 
the son of peasants; he worked 
on the farm; heran about bare- 
footed in snow, and watched the 
flocks on the highlands. He 
was born, April 30, 1835, in the 
Alps, and grew up among the / 
mountaineers. As ashepherd- 
boy, at fifteen, he carved in 
wood. In 1860, he sold his farm, 
and went to Innspruck to prose- 
cute the study of sculpture under the guidance of Stolz. Here his 
talent for painting manifested itself, and he left Innspruck and 
went to the Academy at Munich. He is now Professor at the 
Academy, and has won the great medals of Berlin and Munich. 
He became famous in 1869, when he exhibited the picture ‘‘ Speck- 
bacher,” representing an episode of Hofer’s Insurrection, 1809. 
There is scarcely a hut in Southern Germany where reproductions 
of his famous pictures are not found. 
Some of his best-known pictures are 
“The Young Poachers,” ‘The Wrest 
ling-Match,” “The Ball on the Alps 
“The Prize-Horse,” “Andreas Ho 
fer’s Last Walk.”—J//lustreret Famiz- 
lie- Journal, Copenhagen. Trans- 
lated and Condensed for Tue Lir- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





FRANZ DEFREGGER 


DISCOURSE ON SEQUELS. 








CARL PLOUG. 





ARMO CARL PLOUG, Den- OLAF AND EMIL POULSEN. 


mark’s oldest journalist, can 

look back over a stormy career of more than sixty years. The 
most contradictory opinions have been held concerning the ‘“Stu- 
dent’s poet,” as Ploug has been called. Many regard him as 
the embodiment of the “Scandinavian idea,” as the Apostle of 
“freedom.” Others have attacked him cruelly and bitterly, have 
called him a traitor and “the destroyer of Denmark.” All, how- 
ever, praise his wonderful ability, his youthful strength, and his 
love of liberty. He was born, 1813, in the provinces, graduated at 
sixteen, and became the “Student’s poet” at once. From 1841 to 
1881, he was the editor of Fe- 
drelandet, the famous paper 
which stood foremost for the 
“Scandinavian idea,” which 
ended with Denmark’s dis- 
memberment in 1864. Though 
Ploug’s name is thus connected 
with disaster, it stands fore- 
most among Danish poets. 
Most of his songs will live as 
long as Danish isspoken. Such 
a song as “ Laenge var Nordens 
~ herlige Stamme” will forever 
remain the expression of patri- 
otic enthusiasm. 

In 1848, Ploug entered the 
Danish Rigsdag, and he was 
one of the framers of the original Constitution. In 1890, he va- 
cated his seat on account of age. On his eightieth birthday, 
October 29, 1893, he received an ovation in Copenhagen, at which 
time delegates from all parties greeted him.—///ustreret Famivie- 
Fournal, Copenhagen. Translated and Condensed for THE 
Literary DIcEstT. 





CARL PLOUG. 





os f is the fate of sequels to dis- 

appoint the expectations of 
those who have waited for them.” 
So writes Mr. Louis Stevenson in his dedication of “Catriona,” 
which was his own sequel to his earlier tale, “Kidnapped.” ‘That 
authors should go on producing sequels is a s matter that need sur- 
prise no one; when the world makes friends with a character in 
fiction, it is only natural that it should desire to hear more of him. 

It is hard to say good-by forever to a pleasant acquaintance, 
even among mere mortals. 

I suppose nobody ever read Shakespeare’s “Henry the Fourth” 
without a lively desire to meet Fa/staff again. Thisis just what 
Queen Elizabeth felt when she saw the play. Being a queen and 
a Tudor, she incontinently gave command for a sequel; at least, 
tradition says that it is to Elizabeth’s command we owe “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

If Shakespeare, as every critic admits, did not write a satisfac- 
tory Falstaffian sequel, it was, we must suppose, that his heart 
was not in the job. The tradition, according to Gildoa, was that 
he took only a fortnight to do it. Yet let not the profit column 
of the account be ignored. If Fa/staff lose, Slender and Shail- 
Jow gain. And there is the dear Welshman with his skimble- 
skamble and pribble-prabbles. 

Cervantes also, another of the immortals, wrote a sequel. The 
whole of Spain clamored for more about Don Quzxrote and 
Sancho. So Cervantes gave more, and the world on the whole 
has therewith been wellcontented. To think of ‘ Barataria” is to 
class the second part of ‘‘Don Quixote” among successful sequels. 
True, there is a hostile opinion to be taken account of, an opin- 
ion never lightly to be regarded in literary matters, the opinion 
of Charles Lamb. He could not forgive the practical joking at 
the Duke’s castle, could not bear to see his high-souled Quzxote 
made the butt of duennas and serving-men. 

Before the sequel of Cervantes appeared, it had been forestalled 
by a sequel from another hand, who called himself Alonzo de 


—— 


—— 
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Fernandez de Avellaneda. There was no such man, however, 
as Avellaneda, and who the ingenious writer of this false sequel 
was has remained a secret to this day. Cervantes was deter- 
mined there should be no more false sequels, so he buried 
OQuzxrote. 

It was the same feeling that moved Addison to make an end of 
Sir Roger de Coverley. Foreseeing, we are told, that some 
nimble gentleman would catch up his pen the mcment he laid it 
down, he said to an intimate friend: ‘I'll kill Szr Roger, that 
nobody else may murder him!” And so there befel “the melan- 
choliest day for the poor people that ever happened in Worcester- 
shire,” and there was not a dry eye in the club when the old 
butler’s letter was read with the bad news. 

Daudet called hisown J7artarzn a Quixote of Southern France. 
For such characters not only live; they beget descendants. 
Hamlet begat Werther, and Werther, Réné, and Réné, Ober- 
mann, till at the present day the family of Hamlets is past count- 
ing. And the Quixotes are nearly as numerous as the Hamlets; 
Hudibras and Sir Roger de Coverley, Uncle Toby and Dr. 
Syntax, Colonel Newcome and Mr. Pickwick are all descendants 
of Don Quixote. Thus is Zartarin of Tarascon kin to Mr. 
Pickwick. 

Beaumarchais was one of the writers who was encouraged by 
the success of a first sequel to proceed to a second, though I dare 
say many readers perfectly familiar with ‘‘ The Barber of Seville” 
and “The Marriage of Figaro,” have hardly heard of “‘La Mére 
Coupable,” the second sequel, in which the immortal /zgaro de- 
generated into respectability and dulness. ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro,” besides being a famous comedy, is acknowledged to be 
better than “‘The Barber.” It was the “ Marriage” that Mozart, 
having first choice, chose for his opera, leaving the ‘‘ Barber” to 
Rossini. 

Thackeray, for all the company he kept with his Pendennises 
and Newcomes, did not indulge much in the sequel proper. Nor 
did Dickens write sequels, the ineffectual reappearance of the 
Wellers in ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock” being, I think, his sole 
effort in that direction. Perhaps the most notable failure of a 
sequel is the second part of “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” The 
friends and admirers of Lowell kept urging him to resuscitate 
Hosea Biglow. VWowell has told us in his “Correspondence” 
that he was so simple as to try, but found that he could not. 
‘For,” said he, “I don’t believe in resuscitations; we hear no 
good of the posthumous Lazarus.”—.Wacmellan’s Magazine, 
London, May. Condensed for Tue Lirerary DIGEstT. 


Sacher-Masoch: The Novelist.—The death is announced at 
Lindheim, in the Duchy of Hesse, of Leopold Sacher-Masoch, 
whose avowed sympathy for Pan-Slavism was profound. He 
was born at Lemberg, January 27, 1835. He studied law in the 
Universities of Prague and Gratz, and went to Paris after fight- 
ing a due] with an Austrian officer whom he had insulted because 
the officer vociferously applauded in a street of Salzburg the 
news of the Sedan victory. 

He wrote a bitterly sarcastic book on the “ Prussians of To-Day,” 
and edited the journal Auf der Hohe, which expressed senti- 
ments inimical to the Imperial Government of Germany. He 
also wrote a cycle of tales which he called “‘ The Legacy of Cain,” 
and the aim of which was to relate the miseries of humanity. 
One of these tales, ““Don Juan Kolomea,” rivals in artistic quality 
the best works of the famous Russian novelists. Other remarka- 
ble tales of the series are “Finko Balaban,” ‘ Moonlight,” and 
“The Enemy of Women.” 
Little Russia. 

He faithfully described the manners of the Polish Jews, but he 
feared that his affection for them might give the impression that 
he was an Israelite, and he took pains to explain that they pleased 
him because they were “the poetry of misery.” He was a poet 
in his admirable descriptions of Carpathian scenery. 

He was an authoritative historian. He published “ Der Auf- 
stand in Gent unter K. Karl V.” in 1857, ‘‘Ungarns Untergang 
und Maria von Oesterreich” in 1861, and “ Kaunitz,” a valuable 
picture of Austrian civilization in the Eighteenth Century. His 
“Jews and Russians,” “Idyls,” 1883; ‘“‘Hadaska,” 1884; “Sacha 


Their environment is Galicia and 
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and Saschka,” 1886, and “Siren,” 1890, are deservedly popular. 
He had decided views on literary criticism, expressed in “ Ueber 
den Werth der Kritik,” published at Leipsic in 1873. The 
French Government invested him with membership in the Legion 
of Honor. 


University-Extension and Scientific Research.—The student 
of opinions and facts, particularly of the political, social, and eco- 
nomic sciences, will find the Extension-lecture audiences and 
classes laboratories wherein to discover truth. He will here find 
truths most essential in helping him to reach sound judgment 
regarding the laws of our complicated social life. Most of the 
real students of monetary phenomena, for example, regard all 
present theories as tentative. Yet, very largely, they pursue 
their researches in only the one part of the field open to them. 
They study movements of prices, the changes in rates of ex- 
change, the annual production and consumption of gold and sil- 
ver, the organization of banks and clearing-house associations, 
and all those interminable facts which every day swell to greater 
and more bewildering volume. They neglect, however, very 
largely the equally important field of inquiry—what are the the- 
ories, the opinions, the thoughts of the men who are daily in the 
midst of these monetary phenomeria—the men who buy and sell 
exchange, who draw and accept bills, who pay and receive 
money? They give little heed to the traditional opinions of busi- 
ness-houses as to the nature and uses of money andcredit. They 
never stop to ask the average man, or a hundred average men, 
or the exceptionally clever man of business, as to what this thing 
credit is and what offices it performs, and what are the exact 
operations gone through with. Now, the student of money and 
credit, sooner or later, must find that money and credit are forces 
which issue from psychological sources, and that in the minds of 
the men who use these forces are the fittest places to discover 
these sources. 

University-Extension, then, may be made a very good method 
of laboratory-work for the university student or teacher. In his 
audiences he comes in more or less direct contact with the men 
who do the concrete thinking of the world. Hecan study their 
ways of thinking, can learn their reasons for the familiar facts, and 
by this means acquire the special knowledge they have. By this 
process of acquisition, his knowledge isincreased. His university 
is extended to the whole society in which he lectures, for his 
audiences will probably be, in the long run, representative of the 
whole society. He is made a better university man, a more use- 
ful scholar, by this process. 

This, however, is not all. He is made more capable of discov- 
ering new truth by this training. His observation of other men’s 
ideas about these facts teaches him where lie the sources of error 
in our ideas. He sees the inadequacy of certain popular explana- 
tions of facts; he learns the mental process by which such erro- 
neous results are reached; he learns how to detect fallacies and 
how to construct sound theories; he learns where the new truth 
is to be found and the path which will lead him there.—Professor 
Sidney Sherwood, in University-Extension, Philadelphia, May. 


Miniature-Painting.—Even in these days of admirable photo- 
graphs, some persons regret the decay of the old art of miniature 
painting, especially when reading accounts of such artists in that 
line as Isabey, who was so much in favor in the time of Napo- 
leon I. To Isabey, was intrusted the arrangement of all the 
details of the Emperor’s pompous coronation. A paper on this 
old portrait-painter, with numerous illustrations, appears in the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, Paris, for April. He hada long career, 
for, born in 1767, he lived until 1855. He painted the portraits 
of a number of the celebrities of Napoleon’s time, especially those 
of the two Empresses, Madame Récamier, Queen Hortense, and 
her brother, Eugéne. After the Restoration, he continued in 
favor, and had more orders than he could fill. By that time, 
however, he had acquired a stereotyped manner, giving to all his 
sitters the same pose. One of his admirable qualities was the 
judgment he showed in selecting his pigments, by which the 
colors of his pictures have been preserved. : 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Inthe April Century appeared a paper on ‘‘The Gods of India,” by 
Marion Crawford. The article was accepted about twelve years ago! 


MME. BLANC says that Bret Harte is of all American writers of the day 
the most popular in France, and that Howells is not generally liked there. 


It is said that of the 15,142 persons mentioned in Appleton’s “Cyclopedia 
of Biography” es famous in American history, 5,326 were college-graduates. 


OF George eredith’s novels, men generally like “The Egoist” best ; 
women, “Diana of the Crossways;” he himself, ‘‘The Shaving of 


Shagpat.” 


“IF the Devil Came to Chicago,” by Austyn Granville, is intended to be 
a satirical answer to Mr. Stead’s description of Chicago, her morals and 
her citizens. 


Dr. W. H. RUSSELL, the veteran English war-correspondent, has made 
a final revision of his reminiscences of the Crimean War, and the book will 
probably make its appearance within a short time. 


THE widow of Bodenstedt (Mirza Schaffy), at Wiesbaden, is offering for 
sale the poet's library of about 2,oco volumes, including a valuable collec- 
tion of books on Shakespeare, on Russia, and on Oriental languages. 


THE fourth volume of Professor McMaster’s ‘‘ History of the People of the 
United States” is now in preparation at D. Appleton & Co.’s. It begins 
with the War of 1812 and closes with the inauguration of Jackson. 


THE May number of Poef-Lore is a Browning Anniversary Number. 
Some of its special articles are ‘‘ Browning Rarities,’’ ‘‘ Sordello: a Study of 
Psychology in Child-Life,” and ‘“ Browning’s Interpretation of Romantic 
Love.” 


MACMILLAN & Co. expect that the entire set of six volumes of Professor 
Skeat’s edition of Chaucer’s complete works will be published during the 
present year. In the last volume will be printed a list of subscribers, em- 
bracing all who have sent in their subscriptions before the appearance of 
the second volume. 


THE volume of Professor Freeman's “ History of Sicily,’’ left by the au- 
thor in manuscript at the time he died, will be issued atan early day by 
Macmillan & Co. It covers the period from the tyranny of Dionysius to 
the death of Agatholdes. The author’s son-in-law, Arthur J. Evans, has 
edited it and added notes to it. 


In The Psychological Review for May, Professor John Royce concludes his 
study of “The Case of John Bunyan.” From Bunyan’s autobiography, 
“Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, ” the Professor is confident that 
he has identified Bunyan’'s mental disorder with a type of insanity which 
has recently been established. ‘Modern science bears witness to Bun- 
yan’s wonderful accuracy in describing the progress of the disease and 
his final recovery.” 


MR. WILLIAM MORRIS has just brought from his Kelmscott Press another 
classic in the shape of an edition of Keats. Mr. Morris’ own romance, 
“The World Beyond the World,” is in process of printing, as is also his 
translation from Old French which‘he calls, ‘‘ The Story of the Emperor 
Constance.” He announces for future publication an edition of Caxton’s 
translation of St. Jerome’s “ Vite Patrum’’ Only one other edition was 
ever published—that of Wynken de Worde. 


THE late Professor Tyndall,in his youth, was a master at Queenwood 
College, Hampshire. The village innkeeper had a capital tap of home- 
brewed old-fashioned ale, which the educational staff much fancied. Years 
passed on, but the scent of the roses remained, and when the Professor ran 
over to look once more at his starting-point in life, he went down for a 
giass of the well-remembered brew. ‘“Simpkinson, "said he, after a 
delicious draught, “I never had any beer like yours since I went away.” 
“No, sir; nowadays they puts too much science into beer, ’stead of malt 
and hops.” 


THERE isa chance, says the S/. /ames’s Gazette (London), that more lost 
classics may be discovered, this time in Moscow. When the city was 
ravaged by the Khan of the Crim Tartars in 4570, the library of Ivan the 
Terrible was hidden away, it is believed, in the vaults of the Kremlin. It 
has always been a tradition among Russian scholars that this library con- 
tained a vast number of Greek and Latin manuscripts, written on parch- 
ment, and once the property, as the booksellers would say, of the Byzan- 
tine Emperors. But the hiding-place has never yet been discovered. 
According to the Moscow Gazeffe, another and more systematic search is 
now to be made, under the direction of the “illustrious scholar,” M 
Zabeline. 


IN a paper on“ Francis Parkman” inthe May A¢/antic, Mr. Justin Win- 
sor mentions the historical writers who “had subjected historical docu- 
ments, especially if the contributions of actors in the scene, to the revision 
of the pedagogue,” and adds: ‘“‘ It was a fashion never stronger anywhere 
than in New England, where the characteristics of ancestors have always 
been viewed tenderly. Thetreatment of such material wasatestin Park- 
man’s mind of what may be called an historical integrity. I remember 
hearing him once make a strong protest (ina way which was always more 
incisive in his talk than in his books) against this misuse of revision. He 
believed that the actual record made in the thick of a conflict, and not a 
decorous paraphrase of it, wasthe true one. ‘In mending the style and 
orthography, or even the grammar,’ he said, ‘one may rob a passage of its 
characteristic expression, till it ceases to mark the individuality of the 
man, or the nature of his antecedents and surroundings.’” 
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ART NOTES. 


A STATUE of Marshal de MacMahon will be erected at Autun. 
be thirty feet high. 


It is to 


AMERICAN sculpture at the Old Salon of Paris is represented by Fred- 
erick MacMonnies, the sculptor of the Nathan Hale in City Hall Park. He 
shows a statue of Sir Henry Vane, to be placed in the new Public Library 
of Boston. Vane stands with big feathered hat, top-boots, short hose and 
doublet, a cloak over his left arm, and a sword by his side. He is in the 
act of drawing on a glove. 


DR. BREDIUS, a Dutch critic and art-historian, has found in England a 
Rembrandt signed and dated 1663. It is very boldly painted, and recalls 
in workmanship the “Jewish Betrothed Girl’’ in the Van Der Hoop 
Museum at Amsterdam, which is credited tosome year between 1662 and 
1668. Tothe year 1664 belong ‘‘The Syndics”’ and the ‘* Man with a Pis- 
tol.” The newly found canvas is a life-size portrait of an old man seated 
in an arm-chair. 


TYRANT man has nochance against his irrepressible victim. Even in 
the matter of oil portraits, those of women find ten buyers to one who 
cares for those of the tyrant. Zhe Westminster Gazette tells of a friend 
who owned two beautiful Romneys, portraits of a gentleman and his wife, 
and received from a dealer an offer of $37,500 for the likeness of the lady. 
“And what can you give me forthe companion portrait?” ‘The odd 
$2,500,’’ he replied. ‘ Men are out of fashion now.” 


GEO. BELL & Sons, of London, have now in press ‘“ Raphael's Madonnas 
and Great Pictures,”” reproduced from photographs taken from original 
pictures, with a life of Raphael and full account of his chief works, by Karl 
Karoly, the well-known author of ** A Guide to the Paintings of Florence.” 
This will be the first attempt to give representations of all of Raphael’s 
Madonnas, forty in number. Moreover, the photogravures have been 
made from the original pictures and not from engravings. 


THE City Fathers of Glasgow are so officiously careful of the morals of 
others that they have now undertaken to suppress all engravings, photo- 
gravures, and mezzotints which display the human figure undraped. A 
firm of print-sellers received last month a visit from the chief constable, 
who bade them remove from their shop-window a number of prints, on 
the ground that they were “not fit for public inspection.’’ These were: 
“The Bath of Psyche,” by Sir Frederic Leighton; ‘‘ Diana and Endymion,” 
by George F. Watts; “A Visit to 2sculapius,” by E. J. Poynter; “ Syrinx,’”’ 
by Arthur Hacker, and “Orpheus” and “ The Judgment of Paris,” by S. 
J. Soloman. 


MR. HENRY BAERER, sculptor of the colossal bust of Beethoven on the 
Mall, in Central Park, has finished another colossal bust of the composer, 
which is to serve as a prize for the German musical societies. It has been 
cast at the Lorme-Aubry bronze-foundry, in Forsyth Street, near East 
Houston, a foundry that makesa specialty of colossal busts. The sculptor 
gives the waving locks, wrinkled brow, and compressed lips of Ludwig 
von Beethoven, and manages to impart nota little life to his face. The 
bronze is four and a half feet high, and will be mounted on a ten-foot pede- 
stal. Henry Baerer is a German-American, born, 1837, in Kirchheim, 
near Marburg. He came to New York in 1854, worked at marble-cutting 
under Robert von Launitz, and returned to Germany to study in 1860. He 
was four years at the Munich Academy, and then entered the atelier of 
Wiedemann, sculptor of the colossal “ Victoria’ and ‘ Thalia.”” For his 
“Pandora” he got a silver medal. Returning to New York in 1866, he has 
made colossal busts of John A. Roebling, Franz Schuberth (for Phuadel- 
phia), and Conrad Poppenhusen (for College Point). Hemade the “ Carni- 
val” and “ Puck” groups at the World's Fair. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


STRAUSS’ most popular operetta, ‘‘The Bat,” will soon have its six- 
hundredth performance in Berlin. 


THE celebrated orchestra of the Scala Theater in Milan has been en- 
gaged to play at the “ Italian Exposition” in Berlin this Summer. 


ON May 2s, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the new Vienna Opera-House 
will be celebrated by a performance of ‘** Don Giovanni,"’ the same opera 
that was sung at the opening of the house. 


IN these days of his somewhat waning popularity, Mascagni is conso- 
ling himself with the thought that his profits on ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 
amount to $90,000 up to date. The sales of the score brought in $220,000. 


The Cincinnati Times-Star says that the music festivals in that city cost on 
an average $45,000 each. Of this amount, at least $20,000 goes to Mr. Thomas 
and tothe orchestra. Mr. Thomas gets $5,oco for his salary, and $15,000 
will barely cover the expenses and cost of the orchestra. 


COSIMA WAGNER has earned the gratitude of all composers, for she has 
been the means of securing a change in the Austrian copyright, prolonging 
an author's rights from ten years to thirty years after his death. Thus 
Bayreuth will have a monopoly of “ Parsifal”’ till 1912. 


ALTHOUGH Brahms may not be a very great composer, he appears, 
thinks 7e New York Evening Post, to be a good judge of music. A cor- 
respondent at Vienna writes that “ he hates listening to his own works, and 
is seldom seen at concerts the programmes of which contain Brahms num- 
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BOOKS. 
A NOVEL WITH A HOBBY.* 


RS. LINTON is a writer who has devoted her life to a pur- 
pose. Iam bewildered to think of the mere number of 
articles she has written in the reviews for some years in opposi- 
tion to the “emancipation” of woman. They come out month 
after month, with no 
particular freshness of 
argument, but with 
that unfailing tension 
and hardness of rhet- 
oric which produce at 
last a numbing effect 
on the brain, such as 
would be made by the 
incessant beating of 
agong. The style is 
good of its rather un- 
attractive kind, clear, 
terse, and accurate, 
but wholly without 
ease, charm, and the 
indefinable play of 
light and shade which 
make the best writing 
urbane, persuasive, 
tolerant, delightful. 
When I opened this novel, I assumed, especially from the inscrip- 
tion, “To the sweet girls still left among us who have no part in 
the new revolt, but are content to be dutiful, innocent, and shel- 
tered,” that Mrs. Linton had taken up her familiar parable. 
Anything more depressing to the “sweet girls” than this trag- 
edy of the heroine Mozra West it is impossible to imagine. 
Motzra, the “dutiful, innocent, and sheltered” heroine, or beauti- 
ful, long-suffering, wholly vacuots young woman, is married 
against her will to an elderly automaton, a sort of animated ruler 
—I mean the scholastic instrument of that name—who was at- 
tracted by her pretty face, and thought it signified “profound 
treasures of mind and soul.” A more exasperating person than 
this husband, Mr. Brabazon, never existed, even within the 
covers of a three-volume novel. The nuisance is that he is not 
artistically exasperating ; you feel that he has been created simply 
to talk Lintonese, to elaborate sarcasms which drip with the mid- 
night oil. There is not a credible movement in his mechanism 
from beginning to end. Finding his wife a fool, he sets her 
tasks. She must read Cowper, get a hundred lines of “ Paradise 
Lost " by heart—behave, in short, like a backward school-girl. 
So far from being “sheltered,” indeed, A/o7ra began life with a 
mother who worried her father into his grave. Then she wor- 
ried the daughter into an unhappy marriage, and then the 
animated ruler worried his wretched wife into a fish-pond. The 
poor creature goes quietly out one night and drowns herself, be- 
cause she dare not elope with one Captain Armstrong. What 
girl would not rather be not sheltered, not dutiful, and not inno- 
cent, and get some enjoyment out of her life?—Z7he Sketch, 
London, April 25. 





MRS. E. LYNN LYNTON, 





*“CARTIER TO FRONTENAC.” 


“TO the historical works for which we are indebted to Mr, 

Justin Winsor, he has just added another handsomely-made 
volume, in the shape of an account of ‘Geographical Discovery in 
the Interior of North America from 1534 to 1700.” Mr. Winsor 
has justly thought that there could be no better proof of what 
the discovers thought they did, and actually did, discover than 
the maps of their time, and he has reproduced a very large num- 


*“The One Too Many.” 
W undis. 

+‘* Cartier to Frontenac. Geographical Discovery in the Interior of North 
America in Its Historical Relations, 1534-1700, with Full Cartographical Lllus- 
trations from Contemporary Sources.’’ By Justin Winsor. 8vo, pp. 379. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1894. 


By E. Lynn Linton. London: Chatto and 
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ber of those maps, made from 1503 to 1699. The title “Cartier to 
Frontenac” is singularly apposite as an indication that the dis- 
coveries in the interior of North America from 1534 to 1700 were 
made almost wholly by Frenchmen. The coast and its water- 
ways were traced by Hollanders and Englishmen. It was the 
former who traced the New England coast, discovered the mighty 
Hudson and the noble Delaware. The one great river of North 
America emptying into the Atlantic which was discovered by 
Frenchmen is the St. Lawrence; and starting from that, they 
made their way across the continent through the Great Lakes. 

A splendid race were the French discoverers of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. The voyages of the Cabots and the 
Cortereals had been the outcome of a national rivalry, which had 
sought for England and Portugal some advantage in the North of 
America to counterbalance that of Spain in the South. Exactly 
what these English and Portugal explorers had discovered is 

ncertain. Their accounts, however, had fired the imagination 
of Francis I., who resolved that France should have some share of 
the profit and glory to be derived from further explorations in the 
northern part of America. So he determined to fit out an expe- 
dition for that purpose. lt is Mr. Winsor’s opinion that if 
Francis had entertained the expectation that the expedition might 
penetrate into the heart of Northern Asia when it started for the 
gulf back of Newfoundland, its equipment would not have been 
undertaken. It is far more likely, thinks our author, that the 
faith which the earlier expedition of Verazzano—the navigator 
who is credited by some with having entered the Bay of New 
York in 1542—had developed in the narrowness of the northern 
continent prevailed at Paris when the expedition was fitted out. 
About Cartier, before this time, nothing much is known; even 
his age is a matter of some uncertainty. Admiral Chabot, an ad- 
viser of Francis, recommended that the expedition be placed in 
charge of Jacques Cartier, and he sailed from St. Malo, the old 
seaport of Brittany, with two vessels of sixty tons each, on board 
of which were sixty-one persons. It was the 2oth of April, 1534, 
when he weighed anchor. On this first voyage, the discoveries 
were not important, but they were sufficient to encourage the 
fitting out of a second expedition the year after. In the pleasant 
month of May, 1535, Cartier set sail again; this time, with three 
vessels and one hundred and ten persons. By July, he had en- 
tered the Bay to which he gave the name of St. Lawrence, a 
name extended in time to the great gulf and the river which feeds 
it. Continuing his course up the river, he came opposite the 
mouth of the Saguenay, and wintered near the headland of 
Quebec. Before Wintercame, however, he had reached, in small 
boats, aspot about three miles below the place to which the Indians 
had given the name of Hochelaga. There, his eyes were attracted 
by an eminence on which he bestowed the name of Mont Royale, 
and this name, altered to Montreal, is a reminder of Cartier to 
thisday. He made a third voyage to North America; but died in 
1557 at a little manor, a few miles out of St. Malo, which had 
been given to him by the King. 

The most commanding figure in the early history of Canada is 
Samuel de Champlain, whose fame will always be preserved by 
the beautiful lake which bears his name. He seems to have been 
born a Protestant; but like Henri Quatre found it convenient to 
become a Roman Catholic. He had been much at sea, and prob- 
ably in his wanderings crossed the Isthmus of Darien, when he 
reached Canada in 1603, at the age of about thirty-three. There 
was much in him that fitted him to become a pioneer in exploring 
the wilderness of Canada. “His person wasrugged. Hisstrength 
was equal to almost any physical task. His constitution did not 
succumb to exposure either to cold or heat. His senses were 
keen and sharpened by experience. His spirit knew not what it 
was to falter when facing danger. For thirty years he continued 
his connection with Canada. He went up the Saguenay for some 
distance from its mouth. He founded Quebec. He gave the 
name to the Falls of Montmorency, so familiar to the modern 
tourist. He got information about the Falls of Niagara, which, 
however, he never saw. He sailed along the lake which perpet- 
uates his memory, and, in July, 1609, at a point now identified as 
the modern Ticonderoga, had a battle with the Iroquois. Not 
many weeks thereafter, Henry Hudson ascended the noble 
river which now bears his name, and prepared the way for the 
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later league of the Iroquois and the Dutch. One great mistake 
Champlain made was in allying himself with the Hurons and Al- 
gonquins, who were the bitter enemies of the Iroquois. Py so 
doing, he showed how much inferior he was in political discern- 
ment to the Dutch. They lived in peace with the Indians for 
half a century, and bequeathed that peace to the English Govern- 
ment which succeeded them. For over a century, however, the 
Iroquois rendered life in Canada miserable. “The shrieks of 
murdered children, the moans of tortured parents, and the devasta- 
tion of households, mark the course of French Canadian history 
as long as the Iroquois maintained an aggressive confederacy.” 

The abounding labors of the great Frenchman came to an end 
in 1635. On Christmas Day of that year, Champlain died in the 
Quebec he had founded, and there he was buried. The city, 
however, had not grown, and was but a paltry place, without 
much promise for the future. 

The line of French explorers in North America did not end 
with Champlain. For forty years after his death, the work was 
carried on by various intrepid men. French traders penetrated 
the country beyond Lake Michigan. La Salle discovered the 
Ohio, and, by way of Lake Erie, reached the Illinois or some other 
affluent of the Mississippi. 

In 1672, another great Frenchman appeared on the scene. Louis 
de Buade, Comte de Frontenac, was appointed Governor of 
Canada. He had great faults of character. He was headstrong, 
extravagant in his habits, and had little scruple about using his 
official position to make money. He was, however, vigorous, 
trobust, hardy, and “served New France as hardly another could 
atatrying time.” Already committed by the policy of his prede- 
cessors to hostilities with the Iroquois, he made war on that con- 
federacy with a vigor heretofore unknown. Fletcher, the Eng- 
lish Governor, reckoned that the Iroquois had been reduced from 
twenty-five hundred warriors to less than thirteen hundred. 
They had not, however, been reduced enough to abandon their 
old grudge against the western Indians, and Frontenac, despite 
active negotiations to that end, was unable to make peace with 
them. The war which was going on in Europe between the 
English and the French, was carried on also in the wilderness of 
North America. The stout old Frontenac was seriously consid- 
ering an attack on Boston, and we have the plans which were 
made for that attack in January, 1697, to guide the French up the 
harbor of that New England town. The Peace of Ryswick on 
September 30, 1697, put an end to the carrying out of this scheme. 
The news of the treaty reached New York before it came to 
Quebec, and it was from New York that Frontenac first heard 
of it, in February, 1098. By that time, the career of the Governor 
was near itsend. At the age of seventy-seven, he died in Canada, 
on November 25, 1698. With his death, the work of Mr. Winsor 
is concluded, although the connection of France with North 
America was yet far from being ended. 





STEPS INTO JOURNALISM. 


HERE are those who are of opinion that it is about as easy 
to teach good-breeding by a book as it is to teach in the 
same way how to do newspaper work. Although Mr. Edwin 
Llewellyn Shuman «oes considc- the “journalism of to-day” a 
science, and a “profession requiring every whit as hard study 
and preparation as medicine or the law,” he is still aware how 
little in regard to that “journalism” can be learned from anything 
save hard experience. In publishing a little volume on the sub- 
ject,* he wisely expects that what can be got from it as a practi- 
cal help will be infinitesimai. He has had a large experience, 
having been, as he tells us, on certain Chicago newspapers, 
printer’s devil, compositor, proof-reader, reporter, copy-reader, 
telegraph editor, exchange reader, and editorial writer. The re- 
sult of his experience is not encouraging for those young persons 
whose imagination is kindled by the words “journalist” and 
“journalism.” “The only valid excuses for a young man’s enter- 
ing journalism are an overpowering desire to write and a natural 
ability to do that better than he can do anything else.” 
How much of a profession and a science journalism is can be 
*“Steps Into Journalism: Helps and Hints for Young Writers.” By 


Edwin Liewellyn Shuman. Published by the Correspondence School of 
Journalism. Evanston, Illinois: 1894. 
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judged from some hints dropped here and there. “You will 
sometimes find on a newspaper staff men who are illiterate, un- 
couth, poor talkers and writers, and yet who hold their positions 
long after more polished members of the staff have been dis- 
charged. This is rather discouraging to the university graduate 
and the man who has spent years in perfecting his literary style. 
But the secret is told ina few words: He is an excellent ‘hustler.’ 
There are hundreds of people who can write correct English 
where there is one who can get information out of a stone wall or 
out of a man who flatly refuses to be interviewed, and a city 
editor would rather have a report in which every sentence man- 
gles the grammar and makes the dictionary shudder than be 
scooped.” 

Some of Mr. Shuman’s chapters are amusing. Even one on 
the well-worn subject of typographical errors has new jokes. 
If his directions to a young writer are sometimes elementary, they 
cannot be repeated too often. His readable little volume will in- 
terest many people who never expect to have anything to do with 
a newspaper save to read it. 





Literary Culture in Melbourne.—Melbourne has taken hold of 
Culture, and she is just making Culture hum. She has had a 
Free Library for eighteen months. The most curious statistics 
are quoted by the Pud/zshers’ Circular. No less than 130,000 
books have been “taken out.” You cannot, however, get the 
depraved Kipling, the luxurious Ouida, or the brutal and licen- 
tious Rider Haggard. They are not pure and good enough for 
Melbourne. “Mrs. Wood and Miss Braddon do not satisfy the 
Trustees.” One would be glad (like Charles Lamb on a familiar 
occasion) to inspect the “bumps” and cerebral development of 
those Trustees. Are they very wealthy men? If Miss Braddon 
does not “satisfy” them, what literary appetites they must have! 
They don’t want Austin Dobson or Mr. William Watson; they 
sniff at Lord de Pahley and Mr. Norman Gale. Their favorite 
novelist—O ye Powers who smile at the deeds of men !—is George 
Eliot. Thencomes Mark Twain (bully for Mark!), and Dickens a 
long way after. Probably they never heard of Thackeray; Scott 
and Hawthorne are not so much as mentioned. They donot read 
Mrs. Ward or Mrs. Oliphant; Mr. Meredith’s name was struck 
out of the catalogue, though later replaced; but they dote on Mr. 
Hardy. One shall be taken, and another left. Obscurity, in com- 
pany with Scott, and Hawthorne, and Fielding, is good enough 
for anybody, however ambitious. In fact, on this showing, not to 
be read in Melbourne is a feather in one’s cap.—Aadrew Lang, 
in Longman’s Magazine, London, for Apri. 





The Public Schools and Morality.—Proceeding upon the as- 
sumptions: 1. That the business of the public schools is so to 
establish morality that it cannot be overthrown by evil circum- 
stances in after-life; and, 2. That the church and home of the 
present day are not able to perform this work; Mr. William 
Frederick Slocum, Jr., in the May Atlantic, maintains that an 
improvement in the inculcation of morality in the public school 
can be brought about by the divorce of. the control of the schools 
from partisan politics; by the appointment of teachers for merit 
only, merit in which force of character should be regarded asa 
sine gua non, by the introduction of scientific instruction to the 
exclusion of mechanical methods; and by constantly making 
prominent the idea that the pupils are being fitted for citizenship 
and actual service. Besides these, there is a necessity for a 
larger number of teachers, in order that the element of personal 
influence may be greater and more immediate. 





THE second of Marion Crawford’s novels dealing with New York life will 
be published in the Autumn. Its title is said to be ‘‘The Ralstons.”’ 


AT the free library of Hammersmith, on the Thames, the novel most read 
is ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ with “Jane Eyre”’’ following it closely. Then come in 
order, ‘‘ Middlemarch ”’ and ‘*‘ The Caxtons.” 


THOMAS HARDY tells how he once went with J. M. Barrie to see “Walker, 
London.” “It was most awkward,” he says. ‘I would laugh at some line 
or other, and say, ‘Ah, now, that’s good.’ ‘Oh, that’s not mine, that’s 
Toole’s,’ Barrie would mournfully reply.” 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


JUMPING SEEDS. 
EDMOND BoRDAGE AND PAUL TERTRIN. 


ey" several occasions, the Museum of Natural History, of 
Paris, has received the seeds, or, rather, the carpels, of a 
Mexican euphorbiaceous plant, which in many instances possess 
the singular property of motion, andeven of jumping to a height 
of several centimeters. 
Each of the three carpels of this plant represents the third of 
asphere divided into three equal segments, each segment having 








1. Butterfly (twice the natural size). 2. Caterpillar (three times the nat 
ural size). 3. Chrysalis (two and a half times the natural size). 4. Chrys- 
alis still more enlarged. 5, 7, and 8. Seeds attackedin different positions 
(slightly enlarged). 6. The little round ball cut out by the caterpillar. 


two plane sides at an obtuse angle, and one convex side. «This 
curved side presents, almost invariably, a median rib. 

Some of these seeds, on being subjected to a suitable tempera- 
ture—preferably from 60° to 80° F.—commenced to move, at first 
almost imperceptibly; but as the action of the warmth made 
itself felt, their movements became rapid, the seeds occasionally 
springing from 5 to8 centimeters above the surface on which they 
were deposited. Many ingenious theories have been advanced to 
account for this mobility, which is vulgarlv ascribed to magic. 
These curious movements are, however, really due to the pres- 
ence of a small caterpillar or lepidopterous larva of the genus 
Carpocapsa, concealed in the interior of the carpel. It is only 
the carpels attacked by this larva which exhibit mobility. 

The entomologist M. H. Lucas is the first who has thoroughly 
studied the method in which the larva produces the movements. 
He cut away one of the two plane sides of the carpel, and then 
found that the caterpillar had great difficulty in executing its 
movements. He then replaced the wall with avery thin film of 
mica, thinking that its transparency would afford him an opportu- 
nity of studying the actions of the larva. But he soon found that 
this procedure was defective. It was not exactly the pericarp or 
wall of the carpel which was necessary for the execution of the 
caterpillar’s movements, but rather the silky tissue with which 
the interior of the cell is lined. On the application of a flake of 
mica, the larva at once set about spinning a web over it. M. 
Lucas then contented himself with removing the wall without 
substituting anything. The larva then replaced the wall with a 
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web so thin that it was transparent. When the carpel was placed 
on the plane surface which remained, the larva moved about rap- 
idly, made the circuit of its narrow cell, and finished by mount- 
ing to the arched portion, where it held itself stretched in such a 
manner as to touch the two extremities of the carpel. It then 
withdrew the hinder portion of its body, and attached it, by the 
three last pair of feet, to the internal portion of the web-covered 
pericarp, by means of an extremely fine and tightly-knotted fila- 
ment. Having taken this position, the larva distended itself from 
the head to the middle of the back, and remained hanging by 
the three last pair of feet only, assuming nearly the form of a 
crescent. This position once taken, the larva gave a little spring, 
balancing its head from right to left. By this means it threw 
all its posterior region with great violence toward one of the ex- 
tremities of the cell, which immediately made a little bound. The 
first pairs of feet do not remain passive; they contract, advance, 
and retreat alternately, and follow the very rapid movements 
effected by the thoracic portion. 

If the cell is placed on its arched side, the larva’s course is very 
much agitated, the movements being very rapid and suggestive 
of acertain disquietude. It would not rest until it had turned over 
the cell on one of the plane sides. To this end, it mounted one 
of the two plane sides, took there the position above described, 
let the anterior half of its body hang, while arching the posterior 
half, which it withdrew rapidly by contraction. This anterior 
portion was then released with violence, and struck sharply on 
the longitudinal membrane which separates the two plane sur- 
faces. This movement was repeated with great energy. Mr. 
Lucas has counted as many as twenty-five consecutive strokes, 
without the posterior portion making the least movement, and, 
he says, it is very curious to observe how the carpel maintains its 
equilibrium, until, at last, a successful stroke turns it over on one 
of its flat sides. If the carpel will not yield, the insect, much 
agitated, changes the position of attack, until at length its 
efforts are crowned with success. 

The augmentation of temperature very much increases the 
vivacity of the larva, and the movements instituted by the pos- 





A plant of the genus Sebastianza on which tlie temale Carpocapsa lays her 
eggs. 


terior region are so violent and so precipitous that the creature, 
in a paroxysm of superexcitation, causes the seed to jump. 

One may perhaps: ask How is it possible that the several 
species of Carfocapsa are able to penetrate the fruit as far as 
the carpels, in which they accomplish their metamorphosis? 
The answer is very simple: The female butterfly deposits an egg 
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in the stigma, where it is soon hatched, and the little caterpillar 
penetrates to the very heart of the fruit, where it finds asylum 
and nourishment during its incipient stages of development. 
While in the larval stage, the creature has powerful mandibles, 
with which it cuts an aperture from the core to the pericarp of 
the fruit. But for this operation the perfect butterfly would have 
its asylum converted into a prison-house.—La Nature, Paris, 
April7. Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicgst. 





ISOPERIMETRICAL PROBLEMS. 


‘HIS subject was treated by Lord Kelvin, President of the 
Royal Society, in a lecture delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion, and published in Nature, London, March 29. 

The first problem of this sort historically recorded was practi- 
cally solved by Dido, a clever Phoenician princess, who, landing 
on the north coast of Africa, obtained from Hiarbas, the native 
chief, a grant of as much land as she could inclose with an ox- 
lide. She cut the ox-hide into an exceedingly long strip, and 
succeeded in inclosing between it and the seaa very valuable 
territory, on which she built Carthage. The next of these isoperi- 
metrical problems on record was three or four hundred years 
later, when Horatius, after defending the bridge until the 
Romans cut it down behind him, swam the broad Tiber, and was 
rewarded by his grateful countrymen with as much land as he 
could plow round in a day. 

Dido’s problem was a difficult one. She could have inclosed 
the most land in a circle, away from the coast; but she had the 
opportunity of getting an 
extended coast-line, and of 
making that coast-line a 
part of her boundary. Here 
we have a very curious 
geometrical problem to an- 
swer: What must be the 
radius of an arc, A, B, C, 
of given length, and in 
what direction must it 
leave the point, A, in order 
that it may cut a given 
curve, A, B, C, perpendic- 
ularly, at some unknown 
point,C? Ido not believe 
Dido could have passed an 
examination on the sub- 
ject,’ but no doubt she gave a very good practical solution; and 
better than she would have given if she had had just mathematics 
enough to make her believe that the boundary ought to be a circle. 

The Roman reward to Horatius brings in quite a new idea, 
now well known in relation to the general subject of isoperimet- 
rics: the greater or less speed determined by the face of the 
country. If it had been equally easy to plow the furrow in all 
parts of the area offered for inclosure, and if the value of the 
land per acre was equal throughout, Horatius would certainly 
have plowed as nearly in a circle as he could, and would not have 
deviated from a circular path unless he found that he had mis- 
judged its proper curvature, making a circle larger or smaller 
than just what he could accomplish by nightfall. In reality, he 
must also have considered the character of the ground, which 
would certainly have varied much in value and in respect of the 
ease with which the cattle could have traveled over it. 

These two very ancient stories, whether true or mythical, are 
full of scientific interest. Each of them presents a very definite 
case of the great isoperimetrical problem to which the whole of 
dynamics is reduced by the modern mathematical methods of 
Euler, Lagrange, Hamilton, and Liouville. 

Nine hundred years after the time of Horatius we find, in the 
fifth Book of the collected Mathematical and Physical Papers of 
Pappus of Alexandria, still another idea belonging to isoperimet- 
rics: a humble-bee is praised for his knowledge of the geomet- 
rical truth that a hexagonal cell will inclose more honey, in pro- 
yortion to the material used in constructing the walls, than a 
sguare or atriangle. In this book, originally in Greek, the ex- 
pression “isoperimetrical figures” is used for the first time, as far 
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as is known; so we may credit Pappus with having originated 
the designation now technically given to that large province of 
mathematical and engineering science in which different figures 
having equal circumferences, or different paths between two 
given points, or between some two points on two given curves, 
or on one given curve, are compared in connection with definite 
questions of greatest efficiency and smallest cost. 

In the modern engineering of railways an isoperimetrical prob- 
lem of continual recurrence is the laying out of a line between two 
towns, along which arailway may be made at the least prime cost. 
It may be solved by finding an approximation to the true line, 
by a few rough trials; then deviating slightly from the rough 
approximation, and calculating differences of cost for the differ- 
ent lines. From drawings and calculations, the engineers would 
judge by the eye which way they must deviate from the best line 
already found to find one still better. But it is clear that if the 
price per yard of the line were accurately given, an absolutely 
definite solution of the problem would be possible. 

The simplified case of this problem, in which all equal areas of 
the land are equally valuable, is identical with the old well- 
known Cambridge dynamical plane-problem of finding the motion 
of a particle relatively to a line of reference revolving uniformly 
in a plane: to which belongs that considerable part of the “ Lunar 
Theory” in which any possible motion of the Moon is calculated 
on the supposition that the center of gravity of the Earth and 
Moon moves uniformly in a circle around the Sun, and that the 
motions of the Earth and Moon are exactly in this plane. 
Beautiful, simple, and clear as isoperimetrics is in geometry, its 
greatest interest, to my mind, is in its dynamical applications. 
The great theorem of least action, vaguely propounded by 
Maupertius, was magnificently developed by Lagrange and 
Hamilton, and by them demonstrated to be not only true through- 
out the whole material world, but also a sufficient basis for the 
whole of dynamical science.—Condensed for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





THE GEGENSCHEIN, OR ZODIACAL 
COUNTER-GLOW. 


E. E. BARNARD. 


HE Moon is not, as might be supposed, of much help to 
astronomers in their study of the heavens. Bright moon- 
light, although it does not interfere with the study of the stars, 
pales the glory of the Milky-Way, and robs the comet of its 
grandeur. There is especially one object in the sky that the least 
glimpse of moonlight totally annihilates, and there is, perhaps, 
more mystery connected with this object than with any other in 
the entire heavens. Very few people have seen it—perhaps a 
few score living persons at most—and there are comparatively 
few who ever heard of it. You cannot see it through a telescope, 
because it is so large that it covers the field of the largest tele- 
scope. 

It was in the first half of the century that a German astron- 
omer, Brorsen, in watching the face of the sky on moonless 
nights, noticed a large feeble glow of very diffused light in the 
midnight sky. This feeble light was from 10° to1s5° in diameter. 
He soon found that the object was moving nightly toward the 
east with the stars. A series of ‘naked-eye observations showed 
him, also, that it was opposite the Sun, and always remained so, 
and that its center lay in the ecliptic. So exactly did it move 
with, and in opposition to, the Sun, that if an imaginary line 
were drawn from the Sun through the center of the Earth and 
prolonged to the sky, it would always pass through the center of 
this singular object. This fact gave origin to the German name 
for it—Gegenschein—literally, the opposite light. But little at- 
tention was paid to it; and, in 1871, it was again discovered by 
T. W. Backhouse at Sunderland, England; but the discovery 
attracted little notice. In 1883, it was rediscovered by the writer 
of this paper, who saw near the constellation Pegasus a faint 
hazy glow, which continued visible, night after night, moving 
along the ecliptic eastward about one degree a day. On sending 
the records of these observations to an eminent astronomer, he 
was informed that he had discovered the Geyenschein. 

Though it cannot be seen with a telescope it is nevertheless a 
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decidedly noticéable object to the naked eye when you know 
where to look for it; but just what this mysterious light is, no 
one has yet been able to explain satisfactorily. Prof. Arthur 
Searle, of the Harvard College Observatory, has made an ex- 
tended study of the Gegenschein, and is inclined to believe that 
it is due to an infinite number of small asteroids. It is known 
that there are no less than four hundred small planetary bodies 
between the orbits of Marsand Jupiter. It is probable that there 
are thousands, and possibly millions, more of these dust-worlds. 
The smaller ones, found in recent years, are perhaps not over 
ten or fifteen miles in diameter. As they decrease in size they 
doubtless multiply in number, until, finally, they exist in untold 
multitudes of a size comparable with small stones and particles 
of dust which cannot be individually shown by any telescope. 
Each one of these small bodies is a miniature planet, and must 
shine as a planet by reflecting the light of the Sun; and although 
they are individually too small to be seen through a telescope, 
their combined light may be so great as to affect the eye, and 
thus we might expect to have a feeble zone of light. When these 
objects are opposite the Sun, each of them would shine with full 
illuminated disk, which would augment the light of the zone, and 
give a greater luminosity immediately opposite the Sun. 

There is one thing certain, if the Gegenschein is not really an 
atmospheric phenomenon—and everything except the fact of its 
existence seems to go against this supposition—it is at a consid- 
erable distance from us. Careful observations have shown no 
parallax, and if it were at no greater distance than 100,000 miles 
its parallax would have shown. Observations now being prose- 
cuted in both hemispheres, namely, at the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory and at Arequipa, Peru, will doubtless settle the exist- 
ence of any parallax as large as 1° or 2°. 

There is no doubt that the object is connected with the zodiacal 
light, and that the explanation of the one rests upon that of the 
other.—Popular Astronomy, Northfield, Minn., April. Con- 
densed for Tue Literary Dicest. 


A QUESTION OF FOOD. 


HE sudden decrease in number of the Danish red-spotted 
flounder, the most important sea-fish in the Cattegat and 

on the Danish coasts of the Baltic Sea, prompted Dr. C. G. J. 
Peterson, in charge of the Danish biological-station, to inves- 
tigate the causes. Recently, he marked several large and fine 
specimens, by fastening a brass plate to the tail, and set them 





A MARKED FLOUNDER. 


free in the Cattegat. The Government notified the fishermen to 
return the brass plates. In the course of four months, more than 
one-third of the marked fish were caught, and not far from the 
places where they were put into the sea. 

It was believed that the decrease both in number and size of 
the fish was primarily due to the catching of young fish; and so 
the Government passed a law providing that the salable flounder 
shall be at least eight inches long. To ascertain the degrees of 
growth, Dr. Petersen fastened bone buttons, by silver threads, 
to the fish (see cut). The number of fish thus marked amounted 
to several thousands, all two years old. 

In the Spring, when liberated, each fish weighed one-third of a 
pound. In the Autumn, many were caught, and the average 
weight was one pound. 

Dr. Petersen’s experiments have proved the necessity of fixing 
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the length of the salable fish at ten to twelve inches; because only 
at that length has it attained its full growth. Hisexperiments have 
also accounted for the decrease of the fish in the Baltic Sea, near- 
est the Danish coasts. ‘The water is too fresh to hatch the eggs, 
which are brought down from the Cattegat by the swift currents 
in the Danish sounds.—Nordstjernen, Copenhagen. Translated 
and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


Transparent Electric-Screens.—Certain types of instruments, 
such as voltmeters and delicate vacuum-gauges, are liable to give 
wrong readings because of electric attraction on the pointer exert- 
ed by a charge on the glass due to friction in cleaning or even to 
atouch. In a voltmeter not connected with an electric source at 
all, a mere stroke of the finger on the glass may send the pointer 
up to 80 volts or more, as was demonstrated to the English In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers by Ayrton and Mather on April 
12 (Nature, London, Apriltg). If it is thus possible to cause 
the instrument to indicate 80 volts too high at will, it must evi- 
dently be impossible to feel sure that the glass cover, which is of 
course quite dry in a hot engine-room, has not been accidentally 
touched, thus vitiating the reading. It has long been known 
that an instrument may be screened from such electric disturbance 
by surrounding it with a metallic cage, on the same principle that 
a network of conductors around a house protects it from lightning ; 
but this is disadvantageous with instruments to be read from a 
distance, for the wires or strips of foil obscure the pointer. 
Ayrton and Mather now report, however, that they have devised 
a varnish which is a good conductor of electricity and at the same 
time as transparent as good shellac. The varnish is practically 
gelatin and glacial acetic-acid, applied warm and covered when 
dry with anti-sulfuric enamel. Instruments having dials cov- 
ered with this varnish are not at all affected by outside electrical 
disturbances, the conducting varnish acting in the same way as 
a metallic cage or network. Even a delicate gold-leaf electro- 
scope coated with it fails to respond to a stick of rubbed ebonite 
brought near it. 


Treatment of Typhoid with Large Quantities of Water.— 
Maillart (Revue de Médecine, Paris, March 10) ,maintains that the 
treatment of typhoid by the ingestion of large quantities of water 
is worthy of recognition. The patient should receive from five 
to six quarts of water daily during the febrile period. The re- 
sults consist in a progressive subsidence of the febrile process, a 
disappearance of the dryness of the tongue, and a marked seda- 
tive influence upon the nervous, circulatory, and renal phenom- 
ena, probably owing to the oxidation, solution, and elimination 
of the toxins produced in the progress of the disease, and also of 
the dejecta. This mode of treatment has no noteworthy influence 
upon the course, the duration, or the evolution of the disease, is 
not attended with unpleasant complications, and is easy of appli- 
cation. 


Treatment with Animal Extracts.—After having met with so 
much incredulity, the theories of Brown-Séquard on the action of 
the juices of animal organs begin now to gain acceptance and to 
inspire the daily practice of physicians, says Dr. L. Menard in 
Cosmos, Paris, April7. Each organ, aside from its especial fune- 
tions, secretory or other, furnishes by the effect of its nutrition a 
characteristic juice which plays an important and definite réle. 
When one of these organs is lacking or is changed, the hypodermic 
injection of the extract of the similar tissue of an animal re- 
establishes the disturbed functional harmony. The first ex- 
periments of this nature had for their object a tonic action. 
This action, which seems to have been definitely proved, was 
explained away by most authorities, some attributing it simply 
to hypnotic suggestion, others to the relief of arterial tension 
producible by any hypodermic injection, even of a neutral liquid, 
and still others to the chemical action of the contained sub- 
stances. These may all have played their part, yet it is 
not probable that the extracts acted alone by these means. 
The assertion of Brown-Séquard, that each extract has a specific 
physiological action due to the organ from which it was taken, 
seems strongly supported by the recent success with the 
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thyroid treatment, already mentioned in Tue Dicesr. It is well 
known that the disappearance of the thyroid gland, or its con- 
genital absence, is the cause of a peculiar disease known as Cre- 
tinism or myxcedema. Not only is this ameliorated greatly by 
subcutaneous injections of extract of thyroid gland, but the gland 
taken into the stomach, either raw, or dried and made into pills, 
has had excellent effects. In these experiments, inspired by the 
labors of Brown-Séquard, we have, perhaps, the beginning of 
quite unexpected therapeutic applications which take us back 
almost to the doctrines of Paracelsus, and remind us of the for- 
gotten theory of “signatures,” whereby every substance, animal 
or vegetable, was believed to bear some outward sign of its ther- 
apeutic value. 


The Torch-Fish.—The account and illustration of this curious 
fish, published in a recent number of Tue Dicest, roused the in- 
terest of Zhe Electrical Review. In response to inquiries 
from the editors, Prof. G. Brown Goode of the Smithsonian, as 
reported in the Review for May 2, wrote as follows: 

The subject of phosphorescence in deep-sea fishes is one which is but 
little understood, although many conjectures have been made in regard to 
it. If you will consult Vol. XXII. of the “ Report of H. M.S. ‘Challenger,’”’ 
which you will doubtless find in any of the large New York libraries, you 
will find a very exhaustive article by Doctor Van Lendenfeld upon this 
subject. 

It is not positively known that the organ on the nasal filament of Lzno- 
paAryne is luminous, although it appears probable. The idea that the fish 
has the power of illuminating it at pleasure, is, so far as I know, purely con- 
jectural, the idea having been suggested by Doctor Gunther of the British 
Museum. I think no one has seriouSly supposed that the phosphorescence 
is due to an electrical source. 


Temperatures in the Upper Air.—In a recent address before 
the Royal Meteorological Society of London, by its President, 
Richard Inwards (Nature, April 26), the speaker described vari- 
ous balloon observations on temperatures at high altitudes. In 
1850 Barral and Bixio found the temperature in a cloud at an ele- 
vation of 20,000 feet to be 15° F., and on emerging from it, 3,000 
feet higher, the mercury fell to—38°. A short time ago, a balloon 
without an aeronaut, but withaset of self-recording instruments, 
registered — 104° F. at a height of ten miles. 


Clouds.—In the address quoted above, Mr. Inwards said that 
every cloud may be regarded as the top of an invisible warm 
column or current thrusting its way into a colder body of air. 
Among the indications by which a cloud’s height may be gath- 
ered are its form and outline, its shade or shadows, its apparent 
size and movement, its perspective effect, and the length of time 
iv remains illuminated after sunset. By the last method, some 
clouds have been estimated to be at least ten miles high. Care- 
ful measurements of cloud-velocities at Blue Hill Observatory, 
Mass., show that, at the height of five miles, the movement is three 
times faster in Summer than at the Earth's surface, and six times 
in Winter. 


Lowest Tempevsature of Visibility.—The experiments of P. L. 
Gray (London Physical Society, April 13) show that the tempera- 
ture at which a heated object just begins to shine in the dark is 
the same for a brightly polished surface as for one covered with 
lampblack, though the intensity of radiation is very different. 
The limit depends greatly on the sensitiveness of the eye, 
which is diminished by previous exposure to light. For the less 
sensitive condition, the temperature is about 470° C., but at night 
a surface at 410° is visible, and by resting the eyes in total dark- 
ness this may be reduced to 370°. To most observers the first 
glimpse of light looks, not red, but whitish gray like a mist, a fact 
which accords with Captain Abney’s observation that all colors 
appear gray when of very small intensity. 


Electricity Versus Steam.—Ina paper read before the Western 
Railway Club, an extract from which appears in 7he Razlway 
Age, Chicago, May 4, Mr. D. L. Barnes concludes that the future 
use of the electric-motor in place of the steam-locomotive upon 
trunk-lines depends largely upon the development of the alterna- 
ing-current motor, and that only upon short lines where the traffic 
is crowded would it now be economical to make the change. 
This conclusion is based upon calculations of the relative amounts 
of useful work obtained from a given amount of fuel under the 
two systems. Commenting on this paper, 7%e 1 ge calls attention 
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to the fact that the loss of power in transmitting the electric cur- 
rent is in proportion tothe distance. An official of a leading elec- 
tric-company recently stated, in answer to a query, that on a 
double-track road twenty miles long and running trains at one- 
minute intervals, there should be two stations located five miles 
from each terminus, in order that it might not be necessary to 
transmit the current to a greater distance than five miles. The 
conclusion reached by 7he A ge is that, with the exception of those 
whose business interests lead them to look more favorably upon 
electricity, the general consensus of opinion is that steam can 
never be superseded to any considerable extent by electricity ex- 
cept for short lines, or elevated roads, or in cases where smoke 
is prohibited. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE thinnest sheet of iron ever rolled has recently been turned out at 
the Hallam Tin-Works, near Swansea, Wales. It hasasurface of 55 square 
inches and weighs but 20 grains. It would take 1,800such sheets to make 
a layer an inch thick. 


AMONG the varieties of work now done largely by pneumatic power are 
calking and stone-cutting. For ship and boiler work a very ingenious tool 
is used, having a vibratory back-and-forth motion of 15,000 strokes to the 
minute. The length of stroke is only about an eighth of an inch. 


EXTREME cases of habitual drunkenness, according to the Manchester 
correspondent of the London Lance/, seem to be more common in women 
thaninmen. Anold woman was brought before the city magistrates of 
Manchester recently, charged with drunkenness for the rg:1st time. 


EVEN Russia is making progress in electric lighting, the Government of 
that country having recently placed a new lightship off the Port of Libau, 
about six miles from the shore. The vessel is provided with a powerful 
electric light, which can be seen better than the lighthouse light. 


WITHIN three years the price of platinum at the Ural mines has increased 
five-fold. This isdue tothe heavy demand for this metal for electrical 
purposes. It isnow nearly as dear as gold, with a reasonable prospect 
that it will soon reach a price that will encourage its production on the 
Pacific Coast. 


THE herbarium of the late Isaac C. Martindale, of Philadelphia, compri- 
sing more than 200,cco different plants and ferns gathered from every 
country in the world, has lately been presented to the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy, having been purchased from the estate for $10,000 by friends 
of that institution. 


AT the recent International Medical Congress at Rome, the Section of 
Hygiene was given a practical illustration of the strides that the Eternal 
City has been taking in that science by a visit to the Tiber, which for the 
whole extent of its course through the city is being inclosed in masonry en- 
bankments of great height and massive construction. The work, which 
has involved an enormous expenditure, not only inthe actual construc- 
tion, but also in the rearrangement of bridges, sewers, and drains, will, it is 
hoped, increase the healthfulness of the city by preventing floods. Broad, 
open boulevards will extend along the river-side instead of the irregular 
buildings which formerly contributed by their sewage to the befouiment of 
the river. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us from Rock Hill, S. C., asking where he may 
find the best treatment of the duplex system of telegraphy, and how two 
trains in motion communicate by electricity. Short explanations of the 
various systems of duplex telegraphy may be found in Houston's **Diction- 
ary of Electricity’’ and the recent editions of Ganot’s *‘ Physics,” translated 
by Atkinson. So far as we know, electrical communication between two 
moving trains has not been practically accomplished. Edison's device for 
telegraphing from a stationary point to a moving train, or wice versa, de- 
pendson induction, the principle being the same as that employed by 
Mr. Preece for telegraphing three miles across Bristol Channel without a 
conducting wire, as recently described in THE LITERARY DIGEST. An 
alternating current is sent through a wire passing near the top of the car, 
which sets up an induced current in a conductor close to it on top of the 
train, which connects with the telegraphic instrument in the car. 


IT is very generally assumed that when atree is cut through, the number 
of rings is a reliable indication of the age of thetree. The view is in fact 
well supported by abundance of careful observation of the scientific forest- 
ers of Europe: but the law which holds good for a climate with a Winter 
sufficiently cold to arrest development, is found to be wholly unreliable in 
tropical and extra-tropical countries. A most remarkable instance is de- 
scribed by Charnay in connection with his investigation of the stone ruins 
of Palenque, a small Indian village in the State of Chiapas, Mexico. For 
convenience of access to the so-called ‘* Palace,’’ Charnay caused all the 
surrounding trees to be felled, and one of the fallen trees was found to 
have 1,7oo rings, which, being regarded as annual rings, indicated a great age 
for the buildings. This wasin1871. OnCharnay's return, twenty-two years 
later (1893) he founda strong second growth, with stems about ten inches in 
diameter. A number of these were cut down, and Charnay found, to his 
astonishment, that some of them showed as many ds 230 so-called annual 
rings. Further investigation of othertrees brought out the fact that in 
some specimens a new ring was formed almost every month. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HE New York Ox?¢/ook calls upon the churches to protest 
against the attitude taken by Senator Gorman, of Mary- 
land, regarding the Anti-Lottery Bill, now before the Senate. 
Mr. Gorman, evidently well-posted regarding the details of 
lottery-regulations, professed gross ignorance regarding the no- 
torious operations of the Louisiana Lottery Company, and de- 
clared his entire hostility toward such lotteries. But, as the 
friend of churches and charities, Mr. Gorman is opposed to any 
change in the Law, because the measure before the Senate would 
deprive churches and hospitals of “an innocent right.” “No 
man,” he said, “can compare the drawing in one of these 
[church] fairs, to those lotteries whose agents go in the by-ways 
and alleys and on public places, and take from poor people their 
hard earnings.” 

The Rev. Henry Martyn Field, Editor of 7e New York Evan- 
gelist, has charged the Rev. Dr. Shearer, one of the Secretaries of 
the American Tract Society, with being ‘“‘an ecclesiastical politi- 
cian.” Dr. Field says that he does not believe the receipts of the 
Society have fallen off so much from hard times as from the fact 
that Dr. Shearer is playing the part of a “dictator and boss” ! 
Dr. Shearer has replied that he does not propose to answer the 
charges, because Dr. Field is “a querulousold man.” ‘The whole 
matter has naturally attracted the attention of the secular Press ; 
but the religious world will probably make it an occasion for 
discussing the general methods and policy of the American Tract 
Society as compared with those of its vigorous and successful 
sister, the Religious Tract Society, of Iondon. The R. T. 5S. 
is one of the leading publishing organizations in the world, and 
has for many years published 7he Sunday at Home, The Lets- 
ure Hour, The Boys’ Own Paper, The Girls’ Own Paper, and 
The Young Manwith remarkable success. The London Society 
lives completely outside ecclesiastical politics and party names, 
and is a successful institution. ‘The American Society has, there- 
fore, an ideal society for its model, and as anything is better than 
stagnation, perhaps religion in general is to be congratulated 
upon this little scrimmage, especially as Dr. Field distinctly dis- 
claims any reflection upon the management of the funds of the 
Society. He merely charges Dr. Shearer with devoting more at- 
tention to the creation of a Church Caucus than to the publication 
of religious tracts. 


THE SHRINE OF ST. ALBAN. 
HE Rev. Edward Liddle, M.A., Hon. Canon of Durham, 
contributes an interesting illustrated sketch of St. Alban’s 
Abbey to 7he Sunday Magazine, London. Very great interest 
surrounds the Abbey, now the Cathedral Church of St. Alban’s, 
because it is known te stand on the site of the martyrdom of St. 
Alban, and of the ancient Roman city of Verulam. It was to 
this place, in the year 303, that Alban, a Roman civilian, who 
had given shelter toa Welsh Christian priest, and who had him- 
self confessed the Christian faith, was dragged. After being 
scourged, he was taken along the ancient British causeway, which 
still remains, across the river Ver, and up the lane to the top of 
the hill afterward called Holmhurst, where he was put to death. 
Many centuries later (in 1077), the very bricks of the city followed 
the martyr to the site of his death, and may now be seen compo- 
sing the whole of the central tower and the greater part of the 
nave and transept. 

What stories one of these red Roman tiles could tell! They 
have witnessed every form of human suffering and human glory. 

Like the coins which to this day are found in a field called 
Black Grounds, on the site of Verulam, they speak to us of the 
days of Claudius and of Nero. They have heard the groans of 
the seventy thousand people who are said by Dion Cassius to have 
been slaughtered by Boadicea in a.p. 61, and the angry shouts of 
the heathen populace during the reign of Diocletian. 

At the back of the altar is the shrine of St. Alban. Theshrine 
is carved in clunch-stone, and was once richly painted and gilt. 
On the western end can still be seen the Martyrdom of St. Alban ; 
on the eastern face, the Transfiguration. Whether or not it 
ever contained the relics of St. Alban—and there are grave doubts 
on the matter—it beautifully suggests the faith of the makers. 
What a mixture of puerile fable was added to their faith may be 
seen in the stories told in the “‘Gesta Abbatum.” First, how the 
bones were miraculously found in the wall at Verulam: then, 
how the Danes came and carried them off: how a monk dreamed 
a dream: ‘St. Alban came,” he said to the Abbot, ‘‘and com- 
plained of his resting-place in Denmark, and bade me fetch his 
relics from thence ;” how the monk got leave to go to Denmark, 
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and enter the monastery there with the intention of getting 
hold of the bones of the saint—how he succeeded in escaping 
and returning with his precious burden, proved to be the genu- 
ine relics by the miracles wrought at the shrine. No wonder 
that it was found necessary to keep a watch night and day. For 
this purpose the beautiful watch-gallery was erected to the north 
of the shrine; it has two stories, the upper for the monk who 
watched, and the lower for the relics, where are still a few curi- 
osities—a spur from the battle-field of St. Albans, 1455 or 1461; 
a piece of a hazel-wand, with a part of a monk's dress which was 
found in a stone coffin, and a few pieces of Roman pottery. 

Not far from the shrine of St. Alban is a statue of Pope 
Adrian, who is faimmwus as the only Englishman who has been 
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elevated to the Papacy. He was a native of St. Albans. His 
father, who was a monk, requested that his son might be admitted 
to the Abbey. But Nicholas Brakespear, for such was his name, 
was not considered sufficiently learned by the Abbot of that day. 
So he went abroad, and by-and-by rose to be first Abbot of St. 
Rufus, near Valencia, and, finally, Pope in 1154. It is a curious 
fact that the family of Brakespear is still represented in St. 
Albans, and that a farm at King’s Langley is still called Brake- 
spear’s Farm.—Condensed for Tur Lirerary DiceEst. 


THE THEOLOGY OF HERBERT SPENCER. 


R. JAMES T. BIXBY, in Zhe Unitarian, Boston, en- 
deavors to define the theological position of Herbert 
Spencer. He says: Ignorant assailants have called Mr. Spencer 
a Materialist. This is a gross misrepresentation. For he has 
1imself said that he agrees with Dr. Martineau in “repudiating 
the materialistic interpretation as utterly futile.” Matter to him 
is only a manifestation of force, and force a symbol of the un- 
known reality. Of the two, he would regard it as more reasona- 
ble to translate matter into spirit than to reduce spirit to matter. 
His position is usually called the Agnostic. In one sense it is; 
but, in another, it is not. He is not an Agnostic such as Hume, 
and Comte, and the French Positivists. He does not limit our 
belief to mere phenomena and the world of sense. and deny to us 
the possibility and rationality of believing in avy ultimate reality 
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or Divine existence behind all the changing things that eye and 
hand know. On the contrary, this is one of the central truths in 
his system, namely, that deAzmd all outward manifestations and 
finite, variable things there is an inner reality, an infinite and 
eternal force. This is the truth involved in all our knowledge. 
“An ever-present sense of real existence,” Spencer says, “is at 
the basis of all our knowledge.” ‘It is impossible to get rid of 
the consciousness of an actuality behind all appearances.” ‘This 
belief, which persists at all times and under all circumstances, 
and cannot cease till consciousness ceases, has the highest valid- 
ity of any.” But, though Spencer asserts most strongly that we 
cannot doubt the existence of this ultimate essence, yet the mo- 
ment effort is made to advance a hair’s-breadth farther, and learn 
something adout this Absolute Reality, then he becomes the most 
outspoken and positive of Agnostics. The character and nature 
of the Absolute, he is never tired of saying, is utterly unknowa- 
ble. The discordant peculiarities of religious systems refute one 
another. To find the truth, we must cancel all except the ab- 
stract truth common to all theologies, and common to all science, 
also. And this abstract truth, which both the religions and the 
sciences teach, is that ‘all things are manifestations of a power 
that transcends our knowledge.” LZsfecza//y must the prevalent 
conception of the ultimate reality as a personal God, who pos- 
sesses wisdom, love, will, and righteousness, be rejected. This 
is a point on which Spencer strenuously insists. Such a concep- 
tion he regards as merely a symbolical conception of the unveri- 
fiable, illusive kind. 

The current theologies are then, to Herbert Spencer, simply 
inconceivable. How, then, are we to account for the almost uni- 
versal prevalence of religion among all races? To find the germ 
of the idea of God, we must go back, according to Spencer, to 
the dreams of the savage. In these dreams the savage seems to 
himself dual. While his body lies in his tent, immovable in sleep, 
his other self, he fancies, goes forth to visit whatever places he 
dreams of, and the double of his friend or the ghost of his de- 
parted companion comes to talk with him or show himself to him. 
And when, in his dream, he sees or talks with a living friend or a 
deceased companion, it is their double or ghost, he believes, with 
whom he has held intercourse. Thus arises the belief in ghosts, 
to whom sacrifices are made at the grave, out of reverent affec- 
tion ; or, if they were cruel and terrible during life, propitiation 
is made to avert their anger and the possible receiving of injury 
from such a subtile and mysterious agency. Little by little, the 
chief of these ghosts, the captains of the bands of departed ances- 
tors, are exalted into gods. Out of these funeral rites, worship 
took its origin. The poverty of his speech leads the savage to 
name his kinsmen after animals, plants, or trees; and so after- 
ward, when the real man has become, by lapse of time, a mere 
memory, he is confounded with the natural object, and these are 
worshipped as real ancestors. By means of similar confusions 
between great chiefs and the mountains, the Sun, Moon, and 
stars, after which the chiefs were named, nature-worship in_ all 
its various forms arose. “There is no exception,” says Mr. 
Spencer. “Using the phrase ancestor-worship in its broadest 
sense, as comprehending all worship of the dead, we conclude 
that ancestor-worship is the root of every religion.” 

Thus, in course of time, are formed the conceptions of the great 
ghosts, or gods. What, then, may we infer will be the future of 
religion? Based thus upon an erroneous ghost-theory of the sav- 
age mind, will it not fade away, and finally disappear before the 
light of modern knowledge? 

Herbert Spencer has been keen-sighted enough to see that the 
Divine Reality abides, however much the images of Him, which 
our reason forms, may be jarred. Religious history, Spencer 
finds, has two lessons for us. In the first place, he asserts, the 
process of a gradual refinement of the idea of God, dropping 
more and more of the human characteristics still attributed to 
Him, will go on, until the idea of God shall be emancipated from 
the limitations of intelligence, will, or other personal elements ; 
and the religious consciousness, “by disappearance of its limits, 
becomes a consciousness which transcends the forms of distinct 
thought, though it forever remains a consciousness.” 

“On the other hand, it is irrational to suppose that the religious 
consciousness, naturally generated as it has been, will disappear 
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and leave an unfilled gap.” False as the savage’s ghost-theory 
was, “the primitive religious conception held within it a germ of 
truth.” 

The final outcome of that speculation commenced by the prim- 
itive man is that ‘the power manifested through the universe, 
distinguished as material, is the same power which in ourselves 
wells up under the form of consciousness.” 

The conception to which the investigations of modern science 
tend “is much less that of a universe of dead matter than that of 
a universe everywhere alive.” The progress of knowledge is 
constantly increasing our wonder, disclosing new marvels, and 
enlarging the sphere for religious sentiment. 

Hereafter as heretofore, higher faculty and deeper insight will 
vaise rather than lower this sentiment. 

Thus Spencer comes to the very threshold of an elevated theism, 
when his agnostic theory suddenly calls to him to halt.—Con- 
densed for Tue Liverary DIcEsT. 


AN ITALIAN VIEW OF THE PARLIAMENT 
OF RELIGIONS. 


OW that the official account of ‘The World’s Parliament 
of Religions” has appeared in two volumes of 1,600 pages, 
with about 250 illustrations, hasty and superficial comments, says 
Signor Emilio Comba inthe Nuova Antologia, Rome, April, will 
give place to a careful consideration of the Parliament and its 
results. The time has not yet come for giving a definite opinion 
as to these results, although one can see clearly what justification 
there was for the apprehensions aroused by the announcement of 
the scheme of the Parliament and the derision which it called 
forth. The derision, in truth, soon disappeared; but neither the 
Primate of Canterbury, nor the Sultan of Turkey, has shown any 
repentance for having declined the invitation to have their modes 
of worship represented ; nor has the Evangelical Alliance of Lon- 
don abandoned, so far as I know, its doubts regarding the out- 
come of the Parliament. Yet, agreat number of Roman Catholics 
as well as Pagans appear to have a firm conviction that, in ac- 
cepting the invitation, they acted wisely. It is sufficiently clear 
that the English and the Turks are not suspected of connivance 
in this case any more than under other circumstances. The op- 
position of the Archbishop of Canterbury turned principally upon 
the right to catholicity of the Christian faith in general and of the 
Anglican Church in particular, while the answer of the Sultan, 
more curt, resolved itself intoasimple application of the sz vo/o. 
There is in the history of the Parliament something of special 
interest to us Italians, since questions of vast importance to us 
were suggested by the work. 

The Government of the United States charged the Hon. Mr. 
Bonney with the duty of opening the Parliament, and he opened 
it with these very noble words: “In the name of the Committee 
of the Universal Congresses, in the name of the Government of 
the United States, in the name of fifty million non-Roman Cath- 
olic Americans, who love justice and have faith in equal religious 
liberty for all men, I salute you; you are welcome. There has 
occurred a noteworthy change in the relations of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and the Protestant Church: the fact is notorious. 
By such a change the sum of human felicity is increased, since it 
is a cause of progress and of peace. This also is well known. 
The new Roman Catholic movement undertaken to alleviate the 
condition of the working-classes, and raised moreover to so much 
dignity by the Papal Encyclical for the benefit of working- 
people, aroused in Protestant countries a lively sympathy. Such 
an attempt on the part of the Roman Church begot love and ad- 
miration on the part of many persons outside of that Church. 
Besides, the new zeal displayed by the Roman Catholics in pro- 
moting higher education counts for much in bettering our rela- 
tions.” 

How is such fraternal and gentle language to be explained? 
You may explain it, if you please, as an expression of hospitality. 
Nevertheless, that hospitality was offered spontaneously, and 
the spirit of the language was that of that general inter-confes- 
sional irenicon, which has been growing, though very slowly, 
along the centuries. Among the Protestants themselves, of 
whom the various branches have been at times ready to cut each 
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other’s throats, the divine charity of Christ appears more and 
more. 

To these advances on the part of the Protestants, to these invi- 
tations to join in the recognition of a common liberty, to these 
appeals for a relative reconciliation in view of the present new 
era, what reply does Roman Catholicism in Europe give? Can 
we appropriate the words of the Hon. Mr. Bonney and declare 
that there is “‘a noteworthy change in the relations of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Protestant Church,” and call that change 
“notorious,” and augur from it a joyful prospect? ‘That we can- 
not do so is a patent fact, known to all the world. 

In what does the liberal Roman Catholicism which is professed 
in the United States of America, with the assent of the Vatican, 
differ from that which Cavour wished to inaugurate, and which 
has permeated the policy of his school from Ricasoli down even 
to Lanzaand Rudini? If the reception accorded to the Protestant 
irenicon in America is justifiable, why does the Protestant iren- 
icon among us remain without reply, save that derived constantly 
from the Syllabus which has condemned it? Must we believe 
that what is truth on the other side of the Atlantic is error on 
this side? Of the two Roman Catholic versions, that of liberty 
in America and that of intolerance in Europe, which is the true 
one, and which will be adopted finally? Here are questions of 
vast, of vital importance. We may say that they are questions 
of life or death for our civilization. May the coming century 
bring us felicitous answers!—7ranslated and Condensed for 
Tue Literary DicEst. 





BAGSTER’S BIBLES: A CENTURY OF 
PUBLISHING. 


NDER the title ““A Century of Publishing,” S¢. Fames's 
Budget, London, gives an interesting “chat” with Mr. 
Robert Bagster of Paternoster Row, in which he says: ‘“ My grand- 
father, Samuel Bagster, commenced business in the Strand just a 
hundred years ago; and he remained there until 1816, when in- 
creasing business, and a desire 
to develop the trade which he 
had established in Biblical lit- 
erature, induced him to migrate 
to the building in Paternoster 
Row, which our firm has occu- 
pied ever since, though not 
without vicissitudes. In 1822a 
destructive fire committed great 
ravages, destroying much valu- 
able property, including the re- 
mainders of Walton and Cot- 
ton’s ‘Complete Angler,’ which 
had been published between the 
years 1808 and 1816 My grand- 
father was severely hit by this 
disaster, as the insurances only 
partially covered the damage ; 
but timely assistance was ren- 
dered to him by his banker, Sir J. W. Lubbock, who volun- 
tarily came forward to assist the firm in its difficulty. The 
kindness, I ought to mention, was not forgotten. During the 
terrible financial depression of 1825, when many banking-houses 
were closing their doors, there was a run on Lubbock’s, and my 
grandfather, quickly gathering all his available cash, went to the 
bank and paid the whole. The tide turned rapidly, and the run 
was stopped. My grandfather discovered early in his career the 
need of a small pocket Reference-Bible, and he set himself to 
supply the deficiency. At that time, the Bible-trade was a close 
monopoly ; but it had been settled that the patent of the King’s 
Printers and the Universities did not apply to Bibles printed with 
notes. My grandfather, therefore, devoted his energies to the 
production of a book of that class. He was himself a good Bibli- 
cal scholar, and the references were mainly selected and all veri- 
fied by him personally. When the Bible came out, it was an im- 
mediate success. Its reference-character was a novelty, and 
people were taken with the thin compact book which Mr. Bagster 
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turned out, which was so different from the thick dumpy volumes 
then in use. 

“The publication of the ‘Ruby Bible’ was soon followed by 
facsimile editions in various languages—page for page—and so 
printed as to interleave two languages in one volume. Eventu- 
ally, my grandfather combined all the languages in one volume, 
showing eight on one opening. ‘Thus the whole Bible was given, 
first in Hebrew with points; then the two important versions, the 
Septuagint and the Vulgate ; and these were followed by the Ger- 
man of Luther, the French of Osterwald, the Italian of Diodati, 
the Spanish of Scio, and the English Authorized Version. To 
this was added a beautiful edition of the Peschito Syriac New 
Testament, and the whole was issued as a magnificent folio 
volume. Other important enterprises followed in quick succes- 
sion, including a verbatim reprint of Tyndale’s New Testament 
and a reprint of Coverdale’s Bible. For the latter work, the Duke 
of Sussex lent his copy of Coverdale’s Bible to Mr. Bagster on the 
condition that the leaves were not touched by the compositor o1 
any one in the printing-office. This condition was faithfully ob- 
served: each leaf was placed between glass in a frame, and the 
volume was locked in a fire-proof safe at night. But perhaps the 
most popular of Mr. Bagster’s undertakings was ‘The Bible of 
Every Land,’ which was produced under his immediate superin- 
tendence toward the close of his long career in 1846. It was 
printed from type lent by the Emperor of Austria from his match- 
less typographical collection, and the utmost care was taken to 
make it perfect. A history of the sacred Scriptures in every case 
where translations existed rendered the work altogether unique. 

“Mr. Bagster was offered and declined a knighthood, and he 
received various civic honors. He was also twice presented at 
Court—first in 1821 to George IV., and, eleven years later, to 
William IV. On the latter occasion he was permitted to offer a 
copy of his ‘Biblia Sacra Polyglotta Bagsteriana’ to the Sove- 
reign. He was introduced to His Majesty by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Howley, and as Mr. Bagster was then rather lame 
with sciatica, the Primate insisted on carrying the large folio vol- 
ume for him. Another instance of Royal favor which I may men- 
tion is that his widow, who lived to complete her hundredth year, 
was during 1887, the last year of her life, visited by the Queen and 
by the late Prince Leopold.”"—Condensed for Tur Literary 
DIGEST. 





THE CATHOLIC THEORY OF INSPIRATION. 


HE editor of 7he London Tablet, the leading Catholic news- 
paper and review in England, has “a leader” on the Rev. 

Mr. Gore’s criticisms of the Papal Encyclical, which appeared 
in The Guardian, London. The editor maintains that the sev- 
eral parts of the Encyclical involve a high theory of inspiration, 
which is indeed the Catholic theory. It has been distinctly laid 
down by Leo XIII., that “it is absolutely wrong and forbidden, 
either to narrow inspiration to certain parts only of Holy Scrip- 
ture, or to admit that the sacred writer has erred.” The precise 
reason that the Encyclical holds together is that it propounded not 
a low theory of inspiration, such as Mr. Gore is working on, but a 
high one—that it teaches that God, and not the human writer, is the 
Author of Holy Scripture. For, the sacred writer was, as inspired, 
speaking as the instrument of the Deity, who, making use of 
the human instrument to increase or revive religious knowledge, 
nevertheless adhered to the general plan of His providence in 
declining by a supernatural method to communicate new scientific 
or historical secular truth. Men were to be left to discover these 
things for themselves; and to discover, perhaps only after many 
ages, the scientific and historical errors they or their ancestors 
had fallen into—if indeed they ever discovered them at all. With 
respect to these matters, God neither informed, nor misinformed, 
but simply left them as they were. He no more intended to 
teach the Ptolemaic theory of astronomy by continuing on the 
lips of His inspired instruments the use of current phraseology 
about the Earth being the fixed center of the world, than He 
meant to teach it by continuing the Sun’s apparent diurnal 
motion. The revelations communicated through the Prophets 
were, we are told, not always fully understood by the very 
Prophets through whom they were made; and we have no reason 
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to suppose that Isaiah or David knew more of the construction 
of the Universe, or of its geological or cosmological history, than 
any other equally well-educated contemporary Hebrew. But they 
did not, therefore, err in their capacity of inspired writers, the 
only capacity in which in connection with the present subject we 
have to consider them; for, as inspired, they were raised above 
themselves, and were speaking no longer as mere human persons, 
but as God’s instruments. Their words were God's words; God 
meant by them not to increase or confirm physical or other secu- 
lar knowledge, but to leave it to pursue its course in the natural 
order, and to be interpreted in conformity with the Divzne inten- 
tion of making no revelation in secular science or history. Their 
words, being Divine, are to be interpreted in conformity with the 
great providential scheme of not misusing supernatural means to 
advance knowledge of secular science or history. What faults 
David or others committed otherwise than in their capacity of 
sacrefl writers is nothing ad rem, and, on the other hand, the 
writ¢rs may have been supernaturally enlightened in many spirit- 
ual ways which we can only infer or conjecture. But their illumi- 
nation in their capacity of sacred writers was to write God's decla- 
rations as they were bid. The Divine oversight 27 ordine ad hoc 
et hoc scribendum was equally upon them whatever they wrote 
of. But it was not upon them for the same purpose: in religious 
subjects it was that they might declare the counsels of God, and 
in secular subjects that they might speak the language of their 
time without pretending to augment natural knowledge. 


A. L. O. E.: AUTHOR AND MISSIONARY. 


[* a secluded corner of India there has recently passed away 
one who by the mom de plume of A. L. O. E. (A Lady of 
England) has been known in religious and literary cireles 
as a popular author and a devoted missionary. Miss Charlotte 
Maria Tucker was the 
third daughter of Henry 
St. George Tucker, a dis- 
tinguished member of the 
Bengal Civil Service, and 
also a director of the East 
India Company. She was 
born in 1821, after her 
father had taken up his 
residence in London. 
Miss Tucker’s life, says 
a writer in The Sunday 
at Home, London, may 
be divided into three 
periods of waiting and 
preparation : thirty years 
before giving her wri- 
tings to the public: 
An kn. OE. twenty-four before going 
forth as a missionary ; 
and eighteen years in the mission-field, learning one of the most 
valuable as well as difficult lessons taught by missionary work— 
the quiet abiding of God’s time. 

In addition to a long list of interesting story-books, with quaint 
titles, “A. L. O. E.” also edited Zhe Christian Fuvenile In- 
structor for many years, and contributed to magazines, notably 
The Family Treasury of Sunday Reading. She delighted In 
metaphor and parable, and her writings in these particular char- 
acteristics are unique, while her allegories are perhaps unequalled. 

Miss Tucker had a life-long desire to go out to India as a mis- 
sionary, probably from the fact that her father's official life had 
been spent there, and that her brothers had also been in Govern- 
ment positions in that country, one of them having fallen a victim 
to the India Mutiny in 1857. In 1875, at the age of fifty-four, 
she left the shores of her native land and settled at Batala, a 
native town of the Punjab, as a missionary to the women of the 
district, where she labored faithfully and zealously for the con- 
version of the natives for a period of nearly twenty years. In 
India, she wrote a number of popular stories which were trans- 
lated into the native tongues; and she may be said to have been 


one of the notable founders of a popular Christian literature in 
that country. She was probably the first Christian writer who 
ever attempted to write a religious story-book in the languages of 
India. Her works were as popular among the swarthy sons and 
daughters of Hindustan as they were among the boys and girls 
of Great Britain.—Condensed for Tur Literary DiceEst. 


NOTES. 


THE Young Men’'sChristian Association of Melbourne has been com- 
pelled to relinquish its tenancy of the fine pile of buildings erected for its 
special work in Bourke Street, East, during 1891, owing to its inability to 
meet the interest due on the mortgage on the premises. 


A CURATE of the present Archdeacon of London’s grandfather (so says 
Dr. Sinclair, writing in 7he Young Man) was so overcome with nervous- 
ness when preaching his first sermon, the subject being the Prodigal Son, 
that when he came to the words ‘‘puta ring on his finger’’ he could not 
stop, but went on, *“‘ and bells on his toes, and he shall have music wherever 
he goes.” 

THE biographer of Dean Stanley says that when he preached his first 
sermon ina little village church near Norwich, an old woman was heard 
to say after the service, ** Well, I do feel rather empty like.” ‘ Yes,’’ re- 
plied another venerable dame, *‘ that young man did not give us much /o 
Seed on.”” Avisitor to the abbey said to the Dean, after he had preached a 
geographical sermon, that he made the way to Jerusalem very plain, but 
not the way to heaven; to whom he replied that he preached on but one 
subject at a time. 


THE Editor of 7he Church Standard, Philadelphia, referring to a com- 
munication in 7he New York Outlook, says: A“ successful ’’ congregation in 
the popular mind means a congregation that has “a full house’”’ on Sun- 
days, a goad deal of fuss and frivolity on week-days, and above all a full 
treasury. A successful theater, judged by that standard, will beat a suc- 
cessful church six toone;and as to the ministry, 7he Outlook tells the 
truth of this matter with point and brevity when it says: “ The problem of 
the ministry is not how to fill a meeting-house with folks: any idiot can do 
that. It is how to fill folks with life ; and no lazy minister can do that.’ 


INTER-COMMUNION between Greek Catholics and German ‘Old Catho- 
lics "’ is likely to be the outcome of the special commission of Bishops and 
theologians recently in session in St. Petersburg. According to 7he Guara- 
zan, London, the idea of absolute union or absorption is not contemplated, 
but the commission is prepared to report to the Holy Synodin favor of 
inter-communion. 7he Guardian remarks: “ Sucha settlement, if arrived 
at, will reflect the greatest credit on the great national Russian Orthodox 
Church, and will be an historical step toward the reunion of Christendom 
which all churches, both in the West and East, ought not only to desire but 
to labor for.” 

IT is just twenty-one years since the edicts against Christianity were re- 
moved from the public places, and, though not officially revoked, they 
have now ceased to be regarded as the law of the land, writes the Japan 
correspondent of 7he /nteliigencer. He also reports that according to recent 
statistics there are now in Japan 643 Christian missionaries; 377 churches 
(of which 78 are self-supporting), and 37,400 church members, of whom 
3,636 were added during the last year. There are also 7,393 pupils in Chris- 
tian schools, and 27,000 Sunday-school scholars. There are 286 native 
ministers, 367 theological students, and 665 unordained preachers and 
helpers. The stim contributed by the native Japanese Christians is given 
as 62,400 yen, Or $40,000. 


The Catholic Review, New York, says ifthe State may not make use of 
the services of the entity known as a religious corporation, lest there 
should be a union of Church and State, itsshould not employ individual re- 
ligious persons, for the same reason. Mr. Grover Cleveland is a Presby- 
terian and is engaged as Chief Executive of the Nation at a salary of $50,000. 
If, instead of being one person, he were a community of three, or thirty, or 
three hundred, he could not be hired to manage a reformatory or conduct 
an asylum, lest the National League for the Protection of American In- 
stitutions should veto his usefulness to the country by means of a protest 
against sectarian appropriations. Why should the religious individual be 
an acceptable agent of the State, and the religious community be con- 
demned ? 

A JEWISH RABBI is reported to have used the following words in address- 
ing a Unitarian Congress in San Francisco: ‘* We believe that it has been 
given to Christianity to transform man into a moral race recognizing 
God, and hold thatthe greater part of the work will be done by the Uni- 
tarians.’’ To which the Editor of 7he Chicago /sraelite replies that if the 
Jewish Rabbi who addressed the Unitarians atSan Francisco is correctly 
reported it is but charitable to assume that the speaker was not in a condition 
to know whereof he spoke, for, if he made the above assertion deliberately 
and with forethought, he has no business ina Jewish pulpit. Christianity 
has added nothing to Jewish ethics, and what it has added to the Jewish 
conception of the Gochead has to all intents and purposes been rejected by 
the Unitarians. Unitarianism has reached so limited a number of Chris- 
tians as to be practically without influence, and wherever morality has 
been carried as a result of Christianity it has been by the orthodox denomi- 
nations. Unitarianism is made up of people who have drifted out of 
Christianity, ard consists almost exclusively of educated people who do 
not need religion to make them moral. It does not reach unethical classes. 
and never will. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 

HE Figaro, Paris, has published what purports to be a 
bona fide interview with King Humbert, of Italy, in which 
he declared that Italy desired that peace should be preserved. 
The comments of the French, German, and Italian Press upon 
the language the King is reported to have used, are of special 
interest, as they enable the American reader to estimate the rep- 
resentative opinion of the three nations specially concerned in 

the conservation of the peace of Europe. 


The Rzforma, Rome, the semi-official paper of the Crispi 
Government, discredits the sensational report of an interview 
which is said to have taken place between King Humbert and an 
editor of the Paris /7garo. “All the world knows,” says the 
Riforma, “that the King does not express his opinions except to 
his intimate friends, and he does not intend to break the reserve 
which the Constitution demands of the sovereign. It is, there- 
fore, extremely unlikely that he should have departed from this 
rule, especially with regard to so delicate a question as the Euro- 
pean situation, in which the position of the Government is so 
clearly defined.” 

The /zgaro, Paris, expresses great astonishment at this denial, 
and accepts it as a proof that ‘‘ M. Crispi does not wish for a recon- 
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Pax :—‘* Welcome, gentlemen, won't you relieve yourselves of your 
swordbelts?”’ 
THE KAISER :—“ Thanks, madam, but we would rather retain them—in 
your behalf.’"—f/un, London. 


ciliation with France as much as his master does. He does not 
love peace quite so well. This denial is the reason for the marked 
coolness with which the French Press at first received the friendly 
overtures of the Italian King. However, the majority of the 
Italian papers did not stop to investigate the truth of the report, 
but expressed, with rare unanimity, their pleasure at the peaceful 
intentions of their Sovereign.” 

The Tribuna, Rome, hopes that France will appreciate the calm 
dignity of the Royal declarations. “By this open expression of 
his pacific ideas, the King has given a proof of his royal intentions 
toward the people, and rendered the country invaluable service.” 


The Nazzxe, Florence, exclaims: “The Royal declarations 
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are in perfect accordance with the sentiments of the Nation. 
Italy desires peace; although her interests, both economical and 
political, have, during the last few years, caused a divergence 
from her traditional attitude, this need not be taken as proof that 
she does not wish for areturn of more pleasant foreign relations.” 

The Gazette Venise, Venice, says: “The language of the King 
is tranquil, prudent, and dignified. It describes the situation 
perfectly. Truly, Italy desires peace. To believe otherwise 
is to believe in absurdities, to falsify facts.” 

The coolness of the French Press, to which the /7garo refers, 
is best illustrated by the following extract from a leading article in 
the Sozr, Paris, in which the writer comments upon the meeting 
between King Humbert and Emperor William, at which meeting 
the subject of a general decrease in the European armament is 
first supposed to have been mentioned : 

“The day is coming when Italy, ruined and starving, will again 
need France's help. We hope that then France will remember 

e . . * . 
Italy’s ingratitude. Humbert is King only through the blood of 
French soldiers; yet he now bleeds Italy to satisfy France’s con- 
queror, whose livery he wears. France may some day pardon 
Italy, but only when she has become a Republic. The most that 
France will do for Humbert is to grant him an asylum if he shall 
be dethroned.” 

The German writers do their utmost to acquaint their readers 
with the unconciliatory tone of the French Press. This is espe- 
cially the case with the Conservative and National-Liberal pub- 
lications, whose tone is scarcely less violent than that of the 
French. The Liberals and Radicals are a little more moderate. 

The Nation, Berlin, one of the most influential Progressist 
magazines, says: “French national vanity must have an object 
for its hatred, and this object is at present Italy, who has never 
harmed France. The larger part of the French people undoubt- 
edly wishes for peace with Italy; but the great majority of the 
French Press does everything in its power to rouse national pas- 
sion. This does not, indeed, create an immediate danger of war, 
for the audacious person who would dare to profit by it is not at 
present in France. But the country is kept in a state fitted for 
the purposes of such an adventurer, and the French Press must 
bear the odium of having created the situation. The time be- 
tween 1866 and 1870 was marked by similar symptoms; there was 
no need to foster national hatred against Prussia; but this hatred 
was created and kept alive, and it found its reward at Sedan.”— 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest. 

There is an article by Jules Simon in 7he Contemporary 
Review, London, May, in advocacy of a measure of disarma- 
ment. It is significant that the proposal comes from France. 
Coming from any other Power, it would have been regarded as a 
confession of weakness. But from France, who claims that she 
has wrongs to redress, who for the past twenty years has been 
making unparalleled sacrifices to recover her lost military pres- 
tige, and who, by her action, has necessitated a corresponding 
military activity on the part of the other great nations of Europe, 
the proposal is bound to command attention. The sacrifices en- 
tailed by this military rivalry are simply crushing in their eco- 
pomic consequences. 

Jules Simon says 
past praying for. 


It is already over with Italy. She is 
What is she to do? What are the other 
countries going to do which are threatened with the same fate? 
It is worse than folly to persevere in a system which imposes all 
the evils of war except war itself. It must come to an end. 
And it can only be put an end to by war or peace. A real war 
or a real peace. A war of extermination or disarmament. 

Looking at the question from both sides, he continues : Consider 
how you would like the experiment of a universal war. It is an 
experiment that has never been made since the world began. 
The battles of Alexander, of Czsar, of Napoleon, were but 
skirmishes. Twenty years after the wars of the Republic and 
the Empire it was difficult to recruit the army ; twenty years after 
a general war it will be impossible. Industry will be arrested, 
Art and Science deserted, and Humanity be put back six centuries 
inasingle day. Europe will be given over to the wolves and t« 
the Huns; and the victors of that day will be as miserable in their 
triumph as the conquered in their defeat. 

3ut disarmament? he exclaims interrogatively. It means the 
renunciation of twenty years’ toils and sacrifices. It is sinking t 
the level of those whom we have distanced by superhuman efforts. 

Tothese and numerous other objections which M. Siinon antici- 


pates, he replies that it is a question of choosing between twe 
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difficulties, one of which is intolerable. He confesses that it is 
vain to hope for immediate and general disarmament; neverthe- 
less, the existing conditions are so recognizedly intolerable, and 
the war that may end them so terrible in its consequences, that 
he believes the nations may be constrained, by common consent, 
to lighten themselves of their armor, little by little. 

One suggestion has lately been brought forward, which he 
advocates as free from diplomatic difficulties, and as leaving 
existing differences just where they are, while suppressing the 
extravagance of excessive armaments. Thesuggestion is that an 
international convention should decide on the reduction of the 
term of active service everywhere from three years toone. It 
would not reduce the military expenditure by two-thirds; the 
econoniic result would nevertheless be enormous. An exception 
would have to be made in respect of the cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers, who need longertraining. In conclusion, he says: “I 
have proposed to all the nations to conclude a truce, which I 
would call the Truce of God, to last till after the Exhibition with 
which the Twentieth Century is to open. I cling to all the forms 
of peace, in the hope that after she has once tasted it, the Earth 
may long to satiate herself with it to the end. . . . Let the Sov- 
ereigns look to it. Every day that passes increases the risks of 
war and adds to their responsibility.” —Condensed for Tue Lirer- 
ARY DIGEsT. 





THE PROPOSED SAMOAN PROTECTORATE. 


B tyes proposal of the New Zealand Government to take the re- 

sponsibility of the administration of Samoa is largely dis- 
cussed in the English and German papers. There is, in England 
and Germany, a minority which considers the islands hardly 
worth squabbling over. But the majority write in an extremely 
Chauvinistic manner. 


The Home News, London, regards as an absurdity the conten- 
tion of Germany that her interests in Samoa should give her 
supreme control. The owner of Pago-Pago Harbor—the spot 
in which the United States are most deeply interested—is of opin- 
ion that “the united demand of the Australasian Colonies is far 
too strong to be ignored at Downing Street, even if the Imperial 
authorities had any intention of doing so; and before very long, a 
British Protectorate over the islands, in some form or another, is 
bound to be secured.” 

The Times, London, says: “In a portion of the German Press 
the action of New Zealand is ascribed to the artificial machina- 
tions of Chauvinists in that country and in England. It is cer- 
tainly due to nothing of the kind so far as England is concerned. 
We are not prepared to yield to the demand which the Colonial 
Party in Germany is putting forth for an exclusively German 
Protectorate over Samoa. That involves some large questions of 
policy alike for ourselves and for the Australasian Colonies, which 
cannot be set aside by the rather irrelevant argument that most 
of the Samoan trade is in German hands. It will probably be- 
come the duty of our Foreign Office to ascertain what is the feel- 
ing of the German and the United States Governments upon the 
subject; but uneasy Chauvinists abroad may be assured that we 
shall not be in a hurry to force the inclinations of either, how- 
ever desirous we may be, for the sake of the Colonies, of putting 
an end to the misgovernment of Samoa. 

The St. James's Gazette, London, thinks that to say that it 
would be inconsistent with the arrangement of 1889 to consult 
with Germany and the United States as to whether it would not 
be convenient to alter the provisions of that understanding, is not 
in accordance with fact. It is specially provided in the Act that 
if, after three years’ time from the date of notification, upon the 
request of either signatory, “the Powers shall consider by com- 
mon accord that ameliorations, if any, may be introduced into 
the provisions of the general Act,” the same may be done. 

The Pall Mail Gazette, London, says: “The Kreuz Zeitung, 
Berlin, objects shrilly on the ground that German interests in 
Samoa are greater than those of all the other Powers together. 
This is not quite true, but it is true enough to make out a case for 
Germany. It was not England who objected to the domination 
of Samoa by Germany in 1887, but the United States, who would 
much prefer that we should take the islands. The Kreuz Zez- 
tung in its alarm suggests that negotiations for a German annex- 
ation of Samoa should be opened up. Well, we would sooner 
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possess it ourselves, but it is better to resign in favor of Germany 
than to allow the present intolerable muddle to exist.” 

The Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, leads the papers who are op- 
posed to a German colonial empire. It is of the opinion that the 
Empire can win no honors there, and German trade-interests 
could easily be looked after under a foreign Protectorate. An 
English Protectorate would be much more preferable than an 
American Protectorate; because England would not only secure 
German interests more satisfactorily than America, but would 
most likely grant Germany some equivalent, in Africa or else- 
where. 


The great majority of the German Press, nevertheless, are very 
much opposed to Germany yielding. 


Thus, the Miunchener Allgemeine Zeitung, Munich, says: 
“The action of the New Zealand Government must be looked 
upon as an artificial device on the part of Australian and English 
Chauvinists. It is impossible to discover why the Government 
of New Zealand or any other colony should consider itself justi- 
fied in interfering in the Samoan question. Germany will uphold 
the existing Treaties so long as the other two Powers fail to 
transfer the exclusive Protectorate to her.” 

The Kolnische Zettung, Cologne, which usually shows a lean- 
ing toward the English, says: “It is no secret why England is. 
suddenly so very desirous to assume sole authority of the 
Samoan Islands. The only reason is that it is intended to make 
Samoa one of the stations of the Pacific cable, which will be laid 
from Vancouver, B. C., to New Zealand. But the time is past 
when Germany will obligingly recede from her possessions to 
further the inordinate appetite of England, without an adequate 
return.” 

The National Zeitung, Berlin, which is generally supposed to 
voice the opinions prevailing in Government circles, advises the 
United States Government to cede its Samoan rights to Germany. 
Germany would guarantee to the United States a coaling- 
station; but under no conditions will she agree to give up her 
present rights. 

The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin, writes: 
“New Zealand has absolutely no business to interfere in the mat- 
ter. If a change is contemplated in the present administration 
of the islands, an administration guaranteed by existing Treaties, 
then the Governments of Berlin, London, and Washington are 
alone the right partiestoact. New Zealand will not be permitted 
to influence the economical or trade interests of the Samoan 
Islands. These interests are exclusively in German hands, and 
no agitation on the part of English Colonies, however systemat- 
ical, can bring about a change.” 

The Coloniald/att, Berlin, thinks it is absurd to suppose that 
Germany will give up her rights to please English colonial inter- 
ests, and goes on to say: “Independent of the fact that the traders. 
and colonists belonging to other nationalities are very much in 
the minority, the prestige of the Empire is at stake. The blood 
of German sailors has been shed to create order in Samoa, and 
an expenditure of men and money must not be regarded lightly. 
The Emperor has expressed himself similarly on the subject, and 
has instructed the Foreign Office not to lessen Germany's hold 
upon Samoa in any way.”"—7rans/lated and Condensed for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





The Czech Home-Rulers,—The Young Czechs, who, during 
the session of the Bohemian Diet, gave such strong evidence of 
their enmity against the Imperial family of Austria, have taken 
up the same lines of attack in the Austrian Parliament. When 
the Civil-list and Court-expenses were under discussion, they 
opposed all grants, making their speeches in the Bohemian tongue. 
Premier Windischgratz expressed his sorrow at this exhibition 
of disloyalty, and was sustained by the majority of the House. 
The Czechs began a tumult, when the Liberal Member, Count 
Hompesch, arose, and shouted “Get out of this!” The Czech 
Deputy Brzcznowsky answered: “We will go, but others will 
return and talk of the Republic.” 


The Neue Frete Presse, Vienna, remarks upon this: “The 
Czech propagandists are more and more drifting into an open 
Anarchistic current. Such a condition of things as has been re- 
vealed by the Omladina Trial and the many dynamite-vutrages 


in Bohemia and Moravia, would be impossible if the representa- 
tives of the Czech nation did not set the example to the rest of 
the people.” 
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THE END (?) OF THE “KULTURKAMPF.” 


HE passing of the Bill by the German Reichstag, permitting 

the Jesuits to return to Germany and repealing the Anti- 

Jesuit Laws, does not necessarily end the “ Kulturkampf,” because 

the Bundesrath may vote against this measure, and it is gener- 
ally believed that Emperor William is opposed to it. 

Nordlyset, the Danish paper published in New York City, 
commenting on this event, says that the German Government is 
singularly inconsistent. Along with a strong desire for progress, 
there runs a peculiar indifference to essentials. Germany will 
advance until one would think that she was about to assume con- 
trol of half the world, and then suddenly she will retreat, and 
give up the advantage she had gained. This fact has been shown 
several times in her history; but probably the most significant 
manifestation of it is the passage of the Bill repealing the Anti- 
Jesuit Laws. Nordlyset gives the following résume of the ques- 
tion: 

One of the main difficulties in establishing a German Empire 
under the leadership of Prussia was the position of the Catholic 
Church in Germany. The Hapsburgers are Catholics ; therefore, 
as long as they reigned, Germany was largely under Papal dom- 
ination. The Hohenzollerns are Protestants, and when they as- 
sumed control of the Government, it was expected that they 
would make Germany a Protestant Power. In 1870, Papal Infal- 
libility was proclaimed; this added strength to the contest which 
had been going on since the rise of Prussia. Open war between 
Rome and Berlin soon broke out. Bismarck supported the Ger- 
man prelates who refused to proclaim the doctrine of Infallibility, 
and who declared that the Pope had no right or power to excom- 
municate a German subject of the German Catholic Church. In 
1872, Bismarck placed Falk at the head of the Prussian Ministry 
of Cultus, and that was the beginning of the “‘Kulturkampf.” It 
was so named because it was a fight of civilization—Culture 
against Dogma, Progress against Retrogression. 

The object of the “Kulturkampf” was to destroy utterly the 
power of the Church in State affairs. From 1872 to 1878, aseries of 
laws—the Falk Laws or the May Laws—were issued, all intended 
to change the political and legal position of the Roman Catholic 
Clergy in Germany, and to force them to swear allegiance to the 
German Government. Those bishops who opposed these Laws 
were imprisoned, suspended, or condemned to pay penalties. 
And all religious Orders, especially the Jesuits, who were known 
to work in secret against the State, were driven from the country. 
Suddenly, in 1878, Bismarck stopped his attacks upon the Cleri- 
cals. The reason generally assigned for his action was the death 
of Pius IX. Bismarck expected to arrange matters with Leo 
XIII. Even the Protestants grew uneasy and began to fear that 
all religious bodies would be forced into complete subjection. 
Windhorst reorganized the Catholic Center Party. These and 
other reasons compelled Bismarck to another policy, for he could 
now no longer get a majority to carry out his measures. Falk, 
therefore, resigned. Thus began aretrogressive movement, which 
gained in impetus when Bismarck was dismissed, and has ended 
in the recall of the Jesuits—the worst thing that could happen to 
Germany. ‘The war is at an end, and the Church has won the 
victory.—7ranslated and Condensed for Tue LirERARY DIGEST. 








The return of the [Jesuit] Shepherds—when the Bundesrath confirms the 
repeal of the Anti-Jesuit Laws.—AVvadderadatch, Berlin. 
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JAPANESE TREATY-REVISION. 


OR some time past the Japanese have exhibited more or less 
dissatisfaction with the Treaties with foreign nations. 
These Treaties were concluded at a time when Japan, like China, 
had been only for a short time subject to European influences, and 
the difference between European and Japanese customs was very 
great. But now, Japan, as a civilized nation, claims an equality 
with the greatest of the nations of the world. One special cause 
of complaint is that foreigners are not judged by Japanese Courts. 
This is regarded as an insult to the Japanese nation. The 
Japanese demand that the Treaties should be revised in sucha 
manner as to bring foreigners under Japanese jurisdiction. The 
opposition to this demand among the foreign residents in Japan 
is not very strong. The foreign Press opposes Treaty-Revision, 
and the main argument is that, according to the law of censor- 
ship in Japan, foreign editors would become liable to prosecu- 


tion if they published anything objectionable to the Japanese 
Government. 

The Herald, Kobe, Japan, says: “ There are not wanting signs 
that Treaty-Revision will shortly be accomplished. Unfortu- 
nately, it matters little to our representatives in Tokio whether 
we continue under our own or under Japanese laws. The men 
who are affected by revision, the men who stand to lose much if 
not all in exchange for little or nothing, are kept in ignorance of 
what is going on, and not until new Treaties have been signed 
will they positively know what is contemplated. The Shin Choya 
Shimbun appears to have got on the track of things, but it was 
suspended by the authorities yesterday. It sought to distinguish 
itself, and was promptly extinguished, temporarily, for its pains. 
Thus is the pushing purveyor of news rewarded in Japan. How 
delightful it will be when the British editors here are called to the 
Police-Office and told not to do ¢Azs and not to do ¢hat. It will 
conduce to the public peace, of course, if not to the peace of mind 
of the unhappy journalist.” 

The Japan Weekly Mail, Yokohama, a paper which is ex- 
tensively read by the European element in Asia, has all along 
championed the cause of Treaty-Revision. ‘We have no right,” 
it says, “to ask of Japan more than that she should subject her 
Judges and Public Procurators to tests not inferior to the average 
standard adopted in civilized European States. This she cer- 
tainly does. The Civil-Service regulations provide that every 
candidate for the post of Judge or Public Procurator—with cer- 
tain exceptions afterward noted—has to pass two competitive 
examinations, the qualifications required in a candidate being 
that he shall be a graduate in law of the First or the Third Upper 
Middle Schools, or of a private law-school established by permis- 
sion of the Minister of State for Education and conducted in ac- 
cordance with a standard fixed by him, or of a foreign university, 
or college, or school of corresponding status, and that he shall 
have attained his majority. Having successfully passed the first 
examination, the candidate is appointed a probationer and is 
attached to a local court to study judicial procedure. Heremains 
a probationer for three years under ordinary circumstances, but 
should he give evidence of special aptitude he may, by recom- 
mendation of the Judge superintending his work, be appointed 
to provisionally discharge judicial functions, though a proba- 
tioner not thus distinguished is incompetent to deliver a judg- 
ment, or to collect evidence, or to perform the duties of registra- 
tion. After the second competitive examination has been suc- 
cessfully passed, the candidate receives the first vacant post of 
Judge or Public Procurator, and is qualified to sit on the bench in 
a Local or District Court. ‘These two examinations may be dis- 
pensed with in the case of men who have been engaged as pro- 
fessors of, or lecturers in, jurisprudence in the Imperial Uni- 
versity for at least three years, or who have practiced as barristers 
for a similar time, and the first examination is not considered 
necessary in the case of graduates in law of the Imperial Uni- 
versity.” 

Some of the native Japanese papers are, however, dissatisfied 
with the progress of Treaty-Revision. To accelerate the matter, 
they advise that the existing Treaties should be strictly enforced, 
which would seriously inconvenience the foreign residents, who 
at present enjoy many advantages to which they are not legally 
entitled. 

The Hochi Shimbun, Tokio, thinks that strict enforcement of 
the present Treaties is one of the preparatory steps to their ulti- 
mate revision. ‘That the negotiations for revision came nearly to 
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a satisfactory conclusion in 1889, is due to the fact that the then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs resolutely adhered to the policy of 
strict enforcement. Foreign nations would not oppose the Revi- 
sion, if the policy of the Government were not so conciliatory, 
which enabled the foreign residents to wrest from Japan all the 
privileges that ought to follow revision of the Treaties on a foot- 
ing of equality. Foreigners must be subjected to the full incon- 
venience of the existing covenants. 

The Nichi Nicht Shimbun, Tokio, nevertheless points out 
that, the existing Treaties being one-sided, the effect of wound- 
ing Foreign Powers by insisting on the rigid enforcement of such 
covenants would be to induce them to deny to Japanese subjects 
residing in their territories all the privileges and facilities which 
they are now allowed to enjoy there, not in virtue of Treaty- 
stipulations, but out of courtesy on the part of these Powers. 
Moreover, it ill becomes a great nation like Japan to resort to 
the childish policy of subjecting foreigners to petty annoyances, 
which can never lead to any good results. 

The Fapan Weekly Gazette, Yokohama, writes in a similar 
strain: “A wise man knows that the great Powers cannot be co- 
erced though they may be wheedled. The Government knows this 
and proceeds accordingly. But the Parliamentarians believe in 
discomfort as a great compeller of acquiescence. As the elephant 
is tamed by hunger, so are foreigners to be made amenable by 
irritating restrictions. ‘This is the essence of Japanese political 
unwisdom. Now bullying, except with cowards, is not a short 
cut to peace. The foreigners will not be thus rendered docile. 
Rather will it provoke their wrath.” 

While thus the Japanese are anxious to extend equal rights to 
Europeans, they object as strongly to Chinese immigration. The 
Jtjt Shimpo, Hiogo, says: “The Chinese are known to try all 
means for making money. If they are allowed to reside in the 
interior among the Japanese, they will use various nefarious 
means of earning money, and the inconvenience caused to 
Japanese through the residence of dishonest Chinese would be 
beyond description. ‘The Japanese in the interior are generally 
very simple. Although others may be allowed to reside among 
us, this right can be easily denied to the Chinese, as long as 
China does not allow Japanese to reside freely in the interior of 
her domain. This is not likely to happen, as the Chinese fear 
the Japanese as a strong enemy who may pounce upon them.” 


China from a Japanese Point of View.—It is not difficult to 
obtain opinions on the political outlook in the Celestial Empire 
from Eurepeans and Americans who have traveled in China. 
The views of Asiatics on this subject are less frequently offered. 


The Fapan Weekly Mail, Yokohama, brings an interesting 
peper on the views and experiences of the Japanese traveler 
Makajima Saishi, who returned to Tokio in March. He states 
that, although the Japanese are held in scorn by the Chinese re- 
siding at the open ports, they are treated with kindness and 
respect in the interior. He believes that the present dynasty in 
China is destined to be overturned by the Ko-lao-hwui. As an 
instance of the deep hatred borne by the Chinese against the 
Manchurians, he relates the following incident. At a certain 
village in the Northern part of the Empire he knocked at the 
door of a cottage and asked for a lodging, which was readily 
granted by the master of the house, who entertained the traveler 
very hospitably, evidently believing him to be one of his own 
race and nationality; but when he learned that his guest was a 
Manchurian, his rage rose to such a point that Mr. Makajima 


with difficulty escaped from the house. The animosity against 
the Manchurians being so great, the fall of the present dynasty 
will become an accomplished fact within the next ten years. 
This must result in a general revolution throughout the country, 
during which the vast dominions at present under the sway of the 
Government at Pekin will be divided into six or seven inde- 
pendent States. Mr. Makajima excites some wonderment in 
Japan by stating that all the so-called foreign propagandists of 
religion in the interior of China are more than what they profess 
to be. There are more than1,2o00o0f these missionaries. Among 
them, those sent from America are true propagandists of the 
Gospel; but of those belonging to the Russian and French nation- 
alities, some are really of the military profession. They take 
no interest in the propagation of their religion; but are busily 
engaged in geographical studies with special reference to military 
operations. 
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NOTES. 


KING ALEXANDER, of Servia, recently issued a decree appointing his 
father, ex-King Milan, Regent, during his proposed tour abroad. A Radi- 
cal newspaper severely. criticized Milan and declared the decree appointing 
him Regent is unconstitutional. The ex-King brought suit against the 
paper, but the court decided against him. 


WHEN Premier Crispi came to Milan to take part inthe opening of the 
Exhibition in that city, a riot took place between his friends and enemies. 
Thousands gathered at the station to receive him. While most of the 
throng cheered, the groaned, whistled, and shouted, 
“Hurrah for Sicily!” Crispi’s supporters attacked the Socialists, many 
blows were struck, and a riot was im:ninent when the police interfered. 


Socialists hissed, 


THE Center, or Clerical Party, in the German Reichstag, which for 
twenty years has controlled about a hundred votes, is now likely to break 
up. The Earl of Preysing, leader of the Bavarians, declared that the 
thirty Bavarian members could better protect the interests of their con- 
stituents if they separated themselves from the rest of the Catholics. This 
secession on the part of the Bavarians has been threatened for some time, 
Many Catholic deputies think that the Center Party has outlived itself, as 
the cause for which it was formed, the protection of the Catholic religion, is 
no longer endangered. 


THE French Premier, Casimir-Perier, demanded that M. Toussaint, 
Deputy for the Eleventh Arrondissement of Paris, should be prosecuted for 
insulting the police on the occasion of the strike of iron-workers at Trig- 
nas. The Premier was sustained by a vote of 291 to 220. The 
Deputies have issued a that “the 
attempted by the Government will not make them flinch. 
the example of Comrade Toussaint.” 


Socialist 
intimidation 
They will follow 


manifesto declaring 


A POLITICAL assassination, which may cause great complications in 
Eastern Asia, has taken place at Shanghai. The murdered man is none 
other than the famous Kim-ok-Kium, the instigator of the great Corean 
massacre of December 4, 1884, when seven of the chief Ministers of the King of 
Corea were slain, two Princesses forcibly compelled to drink poison, and the 
King himself only saved from asomewhat similar fate by the decisive action 
of Yuan, the Chinese resident atthe Court of Corea. For ten years this Kim- 
ok-Kium, who was at the date of the massacre the leader of the advanced 
or liberal faction of Seoul, had been a pensioner of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, residing in no small state on one of the Bonin Islands, and for ten 
years the loyal Ministers and adherents of the Corean King had been 
striving by every species of conspiracy to encompass Kim’s death. The 
man who did the deed, which all Coreans and Chinese extol as a patriotic 
act, is named Hong Tjyong-ou, a Corean of the noble or yangban class, 
and a relative of one of the Ministers who fell upon the swords of Kim’s 
bloodthirsty adherents ten years ago. Hong has tracked Kim for years. 


SERIOUS Anti-Jewish demonstrations, resulting in the loss of several 
lives, are reported to have taken place at Grojewo, Russian Poland. The 
mob attacked the traders in the Jews’ quarters of the town, looting their 
shops and houses, beating the men and insulting the women, and, finally, 
fire to several stores. 
to disperse. 


set 
The troops were called out, and the mob was ordered 
The command not being heeded, the troops fired. Four men 
were killed outright, twelve were so badly wounded that they died a few 
hours later, and about 100 others were more or less seriously injured by 
bullets. 


THE police of St. Petersburg have made wholesale 
Nihilists; 
men confessed that they had accomplices in London and Paris. 


captures of supposed 


1oo of them were arrested at one time. Some of the captured 


SOME of the Berlin papers criticized very severely the action of the 
police in breaking up the Anarchist meeting at 
last. 


Fredrichshain, in January 
Nine editors have, in consequence, been prosecuted for libel. After 
atrial of two days they were found guilty, and punished with fines or im- 
prisonment. Schmidt, of the 
Vorwarts, five months; Kessler, of the Volkstlat¢, and Wissberger, of the 
Berliner Zeitung, three months each; Zachau, of the Soztal Demokrat, 
and Harnisch, of the Lichtstrahlen, two months each. Ihe 
fined 150 to 300 marks each. 


Those sentenced to imprisonment are 


rest were 


A MOST extraordinary accident took place near Gratz, Austria. Eight 
persons were visiting the cave at Lugloch, when a sudden flood closed 
up the mouth of the cave and prevented their egress. Their fate 
known to the people at Lugloch, and a rescue-party was at once organ- 
ized, whose efforts, however, proved unavailing. Military engineers were 
then sent to the spot, and these succeeded in liberating the unlucky travel- 
ers after they had been imprisoned for over ten days. The mouth of the 
cave lies lower than its floor, else they would have been drowned. 


was 


THE French Deputies Halbert,Gamard, and de Grandmaison have made 
fiery speeches against the authorities on account of the delay in the ex- 
tradition of Cornelius Herz, the Panama swindler. The Government as- 
sured the House that Herz would soon be extradited. The House 
mined that every precaution should be taken to make his trial very strict. 
The banker, Oberndérffer, has been sentenced to pay 2,500,000 francs, with 


deter- 


interest since 1888, to the shareholders of the Panama Canal Company. 


A SIMILAR state of excitement to that exhibited in England after the re- 
jection by the House of Lords of the County Councils and Employers’ 
Liability Bills, prevails at present in Hungary. The House of Magnates 
has rejected the Civil Marriage Bill. It is expected that Premier 
Wekerle and his confréres will resign in consequence. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE LONDON OMNIBUS. 


ERTAIN parts of London are centers from which bus-traffic 
and tram-traffic radiate, and the “ Helefant an’ Cawsle” in 
South London is, perhaps, the principal of these; six roads, each 
with its service of bus or tram, meeting there. The “Elephant” 
itself is an ordinary enough public-house, pleasantly situated in a 
square well strewn with cabbage-stumps, and surrounded with 
fish-stalls; and, not very far off, is the now historical Old Kent 
Road. Next in importance come the “Angel,” Islington, Char- 
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SHILLABER’S OMNIBUS—THE FIRST BUS. 


ing Cross, and Piccadilly Circus. ‘The Salisbury is a great 
starting-place for Road Cars, and likely enough inspired the 
“Is ab ille, heres ago 
Fortibus es in aro,” 
that we have, most of us, puzzled over in our school-days. 

We got the idea of busses from the French, and it will be seen 
from our illustration that the vehicle started in London by one 
Shillaber does not differ much from that in use to-day. The L. 
G. O. C. was founded some forty years since, and its early 
busses were practically the same as those now employed, save in 
the form of steps by which the roofs are reached. Progress can- 
not be said to have been very rapid, and any radical change 
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A TRAMWAY OF A CENTURY HENCE, 


when it comes will probably entail the supplanting altogether of 
the bus as we know it. Already the pavements in the City can- 
not properly hold the pedestrians, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that, by and by, vehicle-traffic will have to be rele- 
gated to overhead or underground. About the level of the first- 
floor windows, footways could be erected, alongside which elec- 
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tric trams would run; lifts, here and there, leading to higher 
stations, between which a service of air-ships or dirigible bal- 
loons would fly. The day may also come when the ever-moving 
pavement will be something more than the dream of a German 
engineer. ‘There appears no reason that it should not work in 
subterranean passages, ventilated and worked by tidal force. 

Bus-wheels, in England, are always painted yellow. I madea 
partially successful attempt to discover the reason. ‘“ Because 
they always have been, and so it’s our color,” was the answer 
given by one of the employees. 

The bus-traffic in London is something enormous. The Lon- 
don General Omnibus Company alone owns 1,037 busses, 10,000 
horses, and employs 4,000 men. 

The trams, which are making their way slowly, are only busses 
on rails. They have a greater claim to antiquity, the idea of 
them dating back as far as 1602, though cars for passengers were 
not employed until 1832. Theearly rails were of wood; iron was 
first used in 1767. There is still at Dartmoor the remains of a 
tramway of granite blocks, built over a century ago. The bus is 
passing away, and there seems to be little sentiment attached to 
it. Yet he who will take a long journey on the roof of a well- 
horsed “carriage and pair of the democracy”—as the omnibus 
has not ineptly been termed—on a fine Summer morning, and 
travel through city and suburb, will obtain a view of human na- 
ture such as isnot exhibited elsewhere, and learn things of Lon- 
don that he wotted not of before.—7he English Illustrated 
Magazine, London, April. Condensed for Tue Literary 
DIGEST. 


THE REIGN OF MONEY. 
ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 


[* may be said that money is, by natural right, the legitimate 

sovereign of democracies. Upon the ruins of royalty, nobil- 
ity, the Church, is founded the supremacy of wealth. It remains 
the sole superiority recognized by all. At other epochs, the 
power of money had some counterpoise. Of these nearly all have 
disappeared. 

Every form of society has its aristocracy, that is, a class which 
dominates by its social position. Now, what form of aristocracy 
can spring up in a democracy, that being a society of equality in 
which all other distinctions are effaced, save an aristocracy of 


> 


money? Our fathers dreamed of an aristocracy of talent and in- 
telligence. How can the people judge as to that? The great 
mass of humanity has not sufficient discernment to be able to 
form an opinion as to the talent of others. For the crowd, there 
is but one tangible and recognizable superiority: wealth. They 
are jealous of it, but they lust after it; they admire it almost in 
spite of themselves. 

Democracy begets plutocracy. It is a law of nature, and a law 
of history. It has always been the case—in antiquity, in the 
Middle Ages, in modern times; in the East as well as in the 
West, in Semitic countries as well as in Aryan countries. Con- 
sider the United States. It is the country of Mammon and of 
Mammonism. What is the sovereign of the Great Republic, if not 
King Dollar? So with our old Europe: the more it is freed from 
the shackles of tradition, the more it is in the way of having the 
same sovereign as the United States. I have heard it said that 
Europe is being Judaized; it would be more apt to say that it is 
being Americanized. To speak exactly, however, plutocracy, if 
you choose to call it by that name, is neither American, nor 
European, nor Anglo-Saxon, nor Semitic. It has nothing to do 
with race. Plutocracy is the result of a social condition. It 
springs, spontaneously, from the predominance of industry and 
commerce. In our democracies, what is there to counterbalance 
the weight of money? In fact, one thing only, the covetousness 
of the great mass of the people, who desire in their turn to enjoy 
the goods that money can purchase. 

The intrusion of money into politics is one of the most alarming 
symptoms of our social distemper. Politics becomes a matter of 
traffic. Not that our time is more corrupt than those which pre- 
ceded it. There was a time, in Christian Europe—witness the 
England of Charles the Second—when even kings were for sale. 
The price of consciences in Germany, in Poland, in Sweden, even 
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at Rome, in every place where assemblies sat, was well known at 
Versailles. Now, nevertheless, on both sides of the Atlantic, for 
money and by money, seems to be the motto of the great herd of 
politicians. 

The malady is in ourselves, and cannot be cured by external 
remedies. It has not come to us from abroad; it is not a yellow 
fever or an Indian cholera imported from beyond sea, with exotic 
products, by merchants of a foreign race; it is a disease which 
has originated spontaneously among ourselves and become en- 
demic in the West of Europe. To defend ourselves from it, it is 
of no use to establish quarantines at our frontiers or at the gates 
of our towns. The malady is in ourselves, an organic malady 
which is part of our social system, part of all the conditions of 
our existence; amalady which has reached all classes. Not that 
all are equally contaminated, but there is not one which is ex- 
empt. 

Am I then to be understood to say that the malady of which I 
speak consists in there being wealthy people, a plutocracy, among 
us? Certainly not. Wealth, in itself, is neither good nor bad; 
it is neither beautiful nor ugly. Despite its detractors, wealth, 
even opulence, plays, in our modern culture, a part of great im- 
portance—a part which nothing but itself can play. Among the 
things, perishable or durable, which give value to life, more than 
one would perish without the existence of wealth. Without it, 
neither art nor science, to go no farther, would long exist. To 
suppress it, under the pretense that its elegancies are superfluous, 
would be to cut through the stalk which supports the flower of 
civilization. Wealth is one of the factors in what we call prog- 
ress, and if wealth should disappear, it would not be the rich 
alone who would suffer. 

The malady of which I have spoken cannot be cured by the 
abolition of wealth. Neither can it be cured by an equal distrib- 
ution of well-being among all classes of people, whether that 
distribution be effected by the brutal quackery of the Socialists or 
the sagacious hands of the economists. It is a moral malady, 
which can be cured by moral remedies only. The rule of wis- 
dom was declared on the hills of Galilee two thousand years ago. 
That rule is poverty of spirit. To be immoderately fond of 
wealth when one has it, to thirst for it in excess when one has it 
not, is the thing which is the curse of our modern society, and 
that curse will continue as long as there are people who preach 
war against the rich and declare that the most important object 
in life for the poor is to get money.—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Paris, April 15. Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirer- 
ARY DIGEsT. 





THE WOMAN’S RIGHTS QUESTION: A NEW 
VIEW. 


R. RossMANN. 


HOULD women be trained so that they can compete with 

men? is one of the most interesting questions of the day- 

In the discussion, one point of view, which I regard as very es- 

sential, has been, as far as I know, entirely disregarded. Dar- 

win, and the majority of biologists, teach that all living beings 

undergo organic change in adapting themselves to the conditions 
under which they live. 

The Woman's Rights Question evidently tends to change en- 
tirely the conditions of competition among the human race. 
Until lately, each sex had its own domain, where men competed 
with men, and women with women; now, the women ask to be 
admitted to spheres hitherto occupied solely by men, and to 
compete with men onequalterms. If the principle of the Darwin 
theory is correct, the proposed change in the life of woman 
must necessarily lead to a marked change in female organization, 
both physically and mentally. When a woman does work which 
is usually delegated to the other sex, she manifests certain mas- 
culine traits, and, if these traits were already in existence, they 
are made more apparent by masculine occupation. The central 
feature of Darwin’s system is the “survival of the fittest.” 
Aptitude for certain trades and professions is, generally speaking, 
inherited by men, and the man who chooses a masculine woman 
for his wife is likely to beget masculine daughters. 

The question must naturally arise: Is it desirable, harmful, or 
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immaterial, that the characteristics of the sexes should be oblit- 
erated? The answer its plain: The effacement of sex distinc- 
tions would destroy one of the most important provisions de- 
signed by nature to prevent the deterioration of the race. The 
union of individuals with like tastes and instincts is in direct 
opposition to the laws of Nature, and the nation which disregards 
this law must inevitably produce a progeny which is ill-fitted to 
take part in the struggle for existence. Rather than assist in 
the promotion of competition between men and women, the State 
should encourage a strict division of labor.—Nord und Sid, 
Breslau. Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary DicEst, 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


HE gold-exports for the week amount to approximately - 


$6,000,000, nearly the whole of which has been drawn from 
the Treasury, thus reducing the reserve toa little over $89,000,000. 
The Banks refuse to furnish gold to meet the export movement, 
and even to surrender gold-certificates; and the receipts of gold 
at the (ustom House are insignificant. According to The Four- 
nal of Commerce, New York, “the gold-production of the country, 


nearly all of which passes through the mints, -averages about one * 


hundred thousand dollars for each working-day, and where this 
is paid for in checks on New York, which are settled through the 
clearing-houses, the result is an addition to the gold-reserve, 
This source of gain is offset in a measure at present by the pre- 


sentation of Treasury-notes for redemption for domestic use or ~ 


for hoarding. These redemptions were a notable feature of the 
Treasury-transactions while the question hung in the balance 
whether President Cleveland would approve the Seigniorage Bill, 


and the uneasiness aroused by that discussion has not yet entirely ~ 


subsided.” 

There is still about $25,000,000 more gold in the Treasury than 
when the new issue of bonds was made; but, at the present rate 
of depletion, it may be necessary to make a further issue, and it is 
by no means certain that the bonds will be marketed as favora- 
bly as the last issue. ‘This condition of things is, to say the 
least, agrave one. The Banks have lost confidence in the finan- 
cial policy of the Government, and are determined to take care 
of themselves, and, consequently, of their customers. 


Stocks, 


The New York Stock-Exchange has passed through a week of 
almost unparalleled dulness. Sugar Refining, Chicago Gas, St. 
Paul, and General Electric were the only stocks in which trans- 
actions passed beyond the limits of mere Board-Room operations ; 
and these barely held their own. Sugar Refining indeed receded. 
The buoyancy of the market for this stock last week was due in 
great part to the expectation that the Tariff Bill would soon pass 
in the form in which it then was before the Senate. Confidence 
in the prompt action of the Senate has now considerably weak- 
ened, and, in view of the many changes to which the Wilson Bill 
has already been subjected, and of the determined opposition to 
all its destructive features, it is impossible to say when or in 
what form it will eventually become law. 


Trade. 


This condition of things is eminently unfavorable to trade. 
With the Tariff Bill unsettled, the general disposition is to limit 
purchases to immediate requirements. The great coal-strike is 
spreading, and strikes are reported in other industries; there 
has been a further decline in wheat; and these, with unfavorable 
railroad-earnings and renewed Western rate-cutting, constitute 
an array of not very encouraging symptoms. But while trade 
must be characterized as dull, this dulness is so clearly due, in 
great measure at least, to so many appreciable causes that, with 
the present general reduction in stocks, there seems little room to 
doubt that the removal of the hindrances will be followed by a 
healthy and vigorous rally. An encouraging feature to which 
we dre attention last week was an increase of loans in the Bank- 
Statement. ‘This 1s evidently in part of a growing disposition to 
invest, and the Bank-returns of the present week show a similar 
disposition, the loans having increased by $2,323, 100. 
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Purchasers for Value. 


WHEN goods are purchased from an insolvent 
firm, but without any knowledge on the part of 
the purchaser of such insolvency, to be paid for 
in part with a pre-existing debt, and a promise 
on the part of the purchaser to pay the balance 
on demand, but where the balance is not de- 
manded or paid, and a receipt is given by the 
purchaser to the vender for the debt as aforesaid, 
and when the purchaser is told to take any goods 
he chooses froma large quantity, and the pur- 
chaser takes goods that were obtained by fraud 
on the part of the vendee, andthe defrauded ven- 


} 


der rescinds the sale, such a purchase does not con- | 


stitute a purchase for value, as against the de- 
frauded vender. Reed et al. v. Browne? al. (56 
N. W. Rep. 661). 


Death by Wrongful Act. 

THE United States Circuit Court, in the case of 
Western Union Tel. Co.v. McGill et al. (57 Fed. 
Rep. 699), gave thissummary of the law of death 
by wrongful act, as established, without dissent, 
by the authorities: The action for the negligent 
killing of another, entirely unknown to the com- 
mon law, was first made possible in England by 
Lord Campbell's Act (9 and 10 Victoria, c. 93, p. 
603) and in the United States by an Act of the New 
York Legislature of 1849. The legislatures of the 
other States have generally copied these Acts 
with more or less accuracy. The action under 
these is entirely the creature of the statute. 
right to maintain it and recover the damages al- 
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THE 


CHESS. 


The icnstinbnstite Match. 


The fourteenth game of the Stein- 
itz-Lasker match was played in Mon- 
treal on May 8. It 
be one of the most interesting 
of the series, and was won by 
Steinitz after five and a half 
hours’ play. Emil Kemeny, 
in Zhe Philadelphia Ledger, 
commenting on White's 15th 







move, says: “It is well worth admiring how 
promptly Mr. Steinitz takes advantage of Black's 
weak moves; only fifteen moves were made so 


far, and White developed all his 
pieces, while Black’s pieces are rather confined 
and his King’s Pawn is weak.”’ 

The score: 


has properly 


FOURTEENTH GAME— QUEEN'S GAMBIT DECLINED. 








STEINITZ. LASKER. | STEINITZ. LASKER, 
White Black White. Black. 
1 P—Q P—O 4 16 Q—Q 3 P—K Kt 4 
2P—QB4 P—K 3 17Q0—KR3 Q—Kt2 
3 Kt—Q B3 P—QB3 /|18 Q R—Q P—Kt 5 
P—K 3 Kt—K B 3 | 19 Q—K 3 3—K R 4 
5 Kt—B3 I—Q 3 }20 Ktx QBP BxR Pch 
6 B—Q Q Kt—Q 2|21 Kx B P—Kt 6 ch 
7 Castles Castles. lo2 Qx P Qx Qch 
8 P—K 4 rPzsaha@ 23 Px Q BxR 
9 KtxP Ktx Kt |24 Bx B P x Kt 
10 Bx Kt P—K R3 |25 RxP Kt—K 5 
11 B— Ba P—K B4 |26RxBP Ktx B 
12 R—K Kt—B3 |27 Px Kt K—Kt 2 
113 B—Q2 B—Q 2 }23 R—Q R6 R—Be2 
| 14 B—B 3 Q—B 2 |29 P—B 5 


lowed on it, in any case, is not expressly given by | 


these 
stand. 


statutes, the judgment rendered cannot 
When such a statute giving anew right of ac- 


tion for damages specifies the person or class of 


persons for whose exclusive benefit the damages | 


are to be recovered, no damages toany other per- 
son or class of persons can be allowed in the ac- 
tion based on the statute. 

The damages given by these statutes are not 
given in satisfaction of the wrong done, but are 
intended as a compensation to the persons for 
whose benefit the recovery is permitted for the 
pecuniary losses they have sustained by the 
death. They must be measured by their losses. 
There can be no recovery for the injuries or 
suffering of the or for the anxiety, 
sorrow, or bereavement of those who survive. 


deceased, 


If no such person or class of persons exist as 


that specified in the statute, as the beneficiary | 


of the recovery, no action can be 
andin order to maintain the action 
ence of the beneficiary and the 
must be alleged and proved. 


maintained, 
the exist- 


pecuniary loss 


The Constitutionality of a Legislative 
Act. 


Whether a Legislative Act is constitutional 
must be determined solely by reference to those 
limitations which the Constitution imposes, says 
the Supreme Court of the United States. No 
Court ought to declare astatue unconstitutional 
and void solely on the ground of unjust and 
pressive provisions, o 
violate the natural, social, or political rights of 
the citizen, unless it can be shown that such in- 
justice is prohibited, or that such rights 
guaranteed or protected by the Constitution. 
judiciary and the legislature 


Op- 


are 


are co-ordinate de- 
partments of the Government, neither one of which 
has aright to invade the province of the other. 
In determining the validity of a statute, the sole 
question for the courts to decide is one of power, 
not of expediency, justice, or wisdom. In deci- 
ding such questions, they should, in the spirit of 


comity and good-will that should prevail between 


r because it is supposed to | 


The | 


the different departments of the Government, re- | 


solve all doubts 


in favor of the constitutionality | 


of the Acts of the legislature; and if any Act be | 


reasonably susceptible of two constructions, one 
of which would render it unconstitutional and the 


other valid, the courts should giveit the latter, on | 


the presumption that the legislature did not in- 
tend to exceed its power. New York and N. E. 
R. R. Co. v. Town of Bristol (14 Sup. Ct. Rep., 
440). 
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Position after White’s twenty-ninth move—P—B s. 





Black (Lasker), 6 Pieces. 
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White (Steinitz), 9 Pieces. 


OP. saakie R—Q 38 K—QO 3 Rx KtP 

30 K—Kt K R—Ke2 39 R—Kt6ch K—B 

31 K—B 2 R—Q Kt 40 B—K 4 R—Kt 8 

32 B—Kt 3 Q R—K 41 P—Q 5 R—K Kt 2 

33 B—B 4 R—O Kt 42 Rx R Kx R 

34 B—Q 3 P K R4 43 P 36 C—B 3 

35 K—B 3 R—Kt 7 44 P—B Rx Pch 

30 Bx P R—K B 2 45 4 R—K Kt 

37 K—K 4 R—K 7 ch | 46 P—Q 6 Resigns, 
Both players having exhausted their rights of 


claiming off-days, the match will now have to 
proceed on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
until one has scored ten wins. Present score: 


Lasker, 7; Steinitz, 4; drawn, 


A match by telegraph is in 
Paris and St. 


progress between 


Petersburg for 1,000 francs a side. 


M. Tschigorin is the leading Russian player, as- | 


sisted by MM. Otto, Klenesentz, and Sabouroff. 
M. Arnous de Riviere is the Parisian champion, 
MM. Clerc, Goetz, and Preti. 
has selected the Queen’s Pawn Opening 
Petersburg the Evans Gambit. 
games may be expected. 


assisted by 
, and St. 
Two interesting 


The error in the setting of THE LITERARY 

problem has not been discovered. The 
three gentlemen who found the variation Black 2, 
R—Kt sq.; and 3, R—K 7, thereby preventing mate 
in three moves, all, with one accord, suggested the 
placing of one of Black’s pawns onQ Kt’s file. But 
the composer purposely left the Kt's file open to 


provide against White Bishop at Kt 2. The error 
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| consisted in the black pawn being on Q B 4, instead 
of onQB3. Then the solution is: 


White. Black. 
1 B—Q sq R—Q Kt sq 
| 2BxQPch R-K,4 
3 P—Kt 3 mate. 


| We propose giving all our solvers an opportunity 
| to win the prize offered for the solution of THE 
LITERARY DIGEST Problem; and Dr. T. has offered 
Steinitz’s book for the best solution of the follow- 
ing Problem: 
No. o. 
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White mates in 3 moves 
The held open for four 
weeks, to give those at a distance an equal chance 
with those near New York City. 


competition will be 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


A. j.. 
called? 
| Because, when it was first made, in the Thirteenth 
|| Century, it had a water-mark representing a fool's 
| head ornamented with a cap and bells such as jest- 

ers used to wear. The use of this water-inark was 
discontinued about the beginning of the Eighteenth 
| Century. 


POTTSVILLE, PA.—Why is foolscap paper so 





P. O. W., CAZENOVIA, N. Y.—What is the mean- 
| ing of the words flotsam and jetsam? 
| They are terms frequently used to designate 
miscellaneous articles which have been cast away 
or are found without anowner. Inlegal usage, 
\the words “flotsam” and “jetsam”  desig- 
nate the position of wreckage found in the water— 
| the first signifying that the goods were found 
floating on the water, the second that they were 
found at the bottom. 


M. E. C., GLENWOOD, IA.—(1) Who are the living 
American poets? (2) Who is the 
American poet? (3) Would O. W 
as a poet, and his rank? 

(1) If we should devote, say, half the pages of one 
issue to a list of the living American poets, the 
| chances are that we should leave out some of them. 

As long ago as the time of Horace verse-makers 
were known as an 7rritabile genus. In the days of 
bomb-throwing and dynamite, there is no teliing 
| what the left-out poets might do. Life is sweet, 
| and mutilation isnot desired even by editors. We 
| beg, therefore, to be excused from running the 
risk. (2) If your question refers to living poets, it 
is hard to say. Perhaps Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
(3) Certainly Dr. Holmes is a poet, and one of high 
rank. 

M. A. McC., DENVER, COL.—Lately I have met 
with a quoted phrase, ‘‘ The Queen of Spain has no 
| legs.”” What does that mean? 

On the entry into Spain in 1509, Margaret of Aus- 
tria, Queen of Philip III., passed through in a 
town celebrated for the manufacture of silk stock- 
ings. The authorities, wishing to show the Queen 
some courtesy, presented her with a costly pair. 
The present was indignantly refused by the 
Queen’s Chamberlain, who informed the delegates 
that the Queen of Spain had no legs. Since then it 
has been customary to say officially, ‘The Queen 
of Spain has no legs.” 
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Current Events. | 





Monday, May 7. 
In the Senate, the Chinese Treaty is discussed 
in executive session; the amended Tariff Bill is 


presented to the Republican Senators... . In 
the House, the New York and New Jersey Bridge 
Bill, in its amended shape, is passed... . Stri- 


king coal miners in Alabama destroy property in | 
two mines where men who refused to join the} 
strike were at work. ... A great mass-meeting 
in favor of Women Suffrage is held in Cooper 
Union, New York. 
The Brazilian Congress opens with President- | 
elect Moraes in the chair; President Peixoto in 
his address says the insurrection is totally | 
crushed. 


Tuesday, May 8. 


The Senate discusses the ‘Tariff Bill; permis- | 
sion is givento print the amendments. ... The 
House discusses the Government Printing-Office | 
Site Bill.... The New York Constitutional | 
Convention meets and organizes at Albany. . .. | 
Coxey, Browne, and Jones are found guilty by | 
the jury on the charge of trespassing on the | 
Capitol-grounds and carrying banners. ... The 
miners’ strike is spreading, and trouble is ex- 
pected in Alabama. 

The Parnellites declare that they will vote 
against the Budget,and the Rosebery Govern- 
ment counts on passing it by a majority of nine 
only. ... The Socialist Deputies in the French 
Chamber failto carry a motion to abandon the 
prosecution by the Government of Deputy Tous- 
saint for revolutionary speeches. . .. A revolu- 
tionary outbreak is reported to have occurred at 
Buenos Ayres. 


Wednesday, May 9. 


The Senate discusses the Tariff Bill; anamend- 
ment to levy duties on goodsin bond on the date 
the Bill goes into effect, is agreed to; the Lodge 
Amendment, for the imposition of discriminating | 
duties on England, as a means of forcing the ac- 
ceptance of bimetallism by that country, is laid 
onthe table; Senator Miils attacks the com- 

romise amendments to the Tariff Bill; the 

ouse discusses the Naval-Appropriation Bill; 
the Russian Bering-Sea Treaty is ratified. ... 
There isa renewal of violence In the Pennsyl- 
vania coke-regions. ... Coxey is given a hear- 
ing by the House Committee on Labor. 
ord Rosebery makes a speech, in which he ad- 
mits that the Liberal Government is in acritical 


condition. . . . Nine striking miners are killed 
and twenty wounded in a battie with the pee 
in Austria. ... T'wocities and several villages 


are destroyed in Venezuela by an earthquake. 


Thursday, May 10. 


Inthe Senate, the Tariff debate is continued; 
action is taken on a minor amendment; the Allen 
Resolution for an investigation of the police 
treatment of the Coxey “ Army” is discussed, 
Senators Stewart and Teller defending Coxey, 
and Senator Hoar opposing the resolution. .. . 
The House adjourns out of respect to the mem- 
ory of Representative Bratton, of Maryland, 
whose death is announced. ... The monument 
of the mother of George Washington at Freder- 
icksburg is dedicated; the President and other 
public officialsare present and deliver addresses. 
... Aconference of coal-operators is held in 
Pittsburg, but no settlement of the miners’ 
strike is made. ... Richard Croker, the Tam- 
many leader, retires,and no successor is chosen. 

The Budget Bill passes second reading in the 
British House of Commons, the Parnellites vo- 
ting with the Conservatives; the Government 
majority is reduced to 14.... The Hungarian 
Civil Marriage Bill is detoated. ... The dele- 

ates elected to the Hawaiian Constitutional 

onvention are said to favor annexation. 


Friday, May 11. 

In the Senate, several minor amendments to 
the Tariff Bill are voted on... . In the House 
the Naval-Appropriation Bill is considered. . . 
The Commonwealers who surrendered to the 
pao may gern in Kansas are in camp at To- 
peka, the tents having been furnished by Gov- 
ernor Lewelling. . .. Kentucky women boycott 
merchants who support the candidacy of Col. 
Breckinridge. ... The great Pullman Palace 
Car-Works are closed, the men having struck 
for higher wages. 

The French Chamber of Deputies rejects a 
motion of urgei.cy regarding the private exe- 
cution of criminals. . .. Many Nihilists are ar- 
rested in St. Petersburg and other Russian 
cities ; the prisoners belong to the higher classes. 


Saturday, May 12. 


The Tariff-Bill debate continues in the Senate; 
the duties on tannic-acid, tartaric-acid and 
alcoholic perfumery are fixed... . The Salt 
Lake Industrials seize a train at Pravo, Utah; 
the leaders are put in jail. . . . The torpedo boat 
Ericsson is launched at Dubuque, Ia... . Sunol’s 


’ 





The Value of Good Bread 


is appreciated by every one, but so few are able to 
secure uniformly good results. This is often due to 
the fact that when milk is used the character of it is 
exceedingly variable; by using Borden's Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Cream you will overcome this 


| road-accident): ‘“‘Good gracious 





difficulty. Try it. 


statue of Columbus is unveiled in New York| HUBBY: “I would like to read some horrible, 
Central Park by Vice-President Stevenson. | strange talefor a change. Have you anything 
The Irish National League opens its annual con- 2s , . en . : 
vention in Liverpool. .. . Several Welsh mem- | Of the kind in the house? 
bers threaten to desert the Rosebery Govern- WIFEY: “Oh, yes!” (Hands him her milliner’s 
ment, bill).—Schalk, Berlin. 
Sunday, May 73. 
Dr. Talmage’s Brooklyn Tabernacle is de-| DEALER: “This chair, sir, was used by His 
stroyed by fire. Majesty King Louis XIV.” 


Germany is excited over the unfairness of the 
Judge who presided at the trial of the Prussian | ~ : i 3 
editors who were charged with denouncing the | Style, at least two hundred years older. 


CUSTOMER: “But the chair is, to judge by its 


police. ... Mr. Mundella resigns his seat in the DEALER: “Well, the Kivg probably bought it 
British Cabinet as President of the Board of ” D 7 

_ ’ pe eed ee »cond-hand. yurnal pour », Fa 

Trade. ... At the Irish Nationalists’ conven- | *©°O"°-"74" J ul pour Rire, Parts. 


tion, Justin McCarthy appeals for funds. ¥ ; . 
MRS. YOUNGEVER: “Before we were married 
you never smoked in my presence.” 
MR. YOUNGEVER: “True, and you never scolded 
FOREIGN BREVITIES in my presence.’’—Sombe, Vienna 
a | JUDGE: “Prisoner, the clerk will now read the 
GENTLEMAN (to laborers at the scene ofa rail- oe oe ene pene ounree es : : , 
PRISONER: “Can't I sit while he does it, your 


What are you 

waiting for? Why don't you assist the sufferers?” 
LABORER : “We're waiting for the photographer, 

sir.”.—Humoristische Blatter, Vienna. 


honor ?”’—Carricaturen, Vienna 


PRISONER (who has just been sentenced to two 
years): “Can't I be sentenced to prison to-day ?”’ 
JUDGE: “Why do you wish it?” 


MIss ARABELLA: “Don't you think I look dread- ‘ 3 nat ‘ : . 
. PRISONER: ‘“*They have my favorite dish there, 


fully pale, Doctor?” 

THE DOCTOR: “Yes, indeed, you do, mademoi- 
selle.”’ 

Miss ARABELLA: “Then what do you advise me 
todo?” 

THE DOCTOR: “Wipe some of the powder off 
your face.’’—Figaro, Paris. | 


to-morrow, pork and beans.”’—/Vregende Platter, 
Munich. 


LODGER (to landlady) : ‘Would you mind tell- 
ing your daughters that it disturbs me when they 
play four-handed on the piano?’ 

LANDLADY: “Why don’t you marry one of them? 


p mY, Pa 2 That will stop it.”—U/k, Berdin. 
AMADEO (who insists upon accompanying | 


young lady): “I fear we shall have a storm, miss.”"|  JUpGE: had t 


| : “What excuse you to break the 
YounG Lapy: “I should think so. My big complainant’s head ?” 


brother is waiting for me at the corner.’’—Semana | PRISONER: 


‘ “Force of circumstances, sir. He 
Comica, Barcelona. 


would not hand over his watch without it.”’—// 


. P Folshetto, Rome. 
MR. HENPECK: “‘lam very happy. I can’t miss sits P 


getting to Heaven.”’ TEACHER: ‘‘Who was the first man ?”’ 


| 
MR. SINGLEBLISS : “‘ How can you prove that?”’| FRITZ: ‘‘Charles the Great, sir.” 
MR. HENPECK: “If Idie before my wife, then | TEACHER: “No! Adam.” 
I'll be in Heaven. If she dies first, Heaven will be FRITZ: “Ach! I didn’t know you meant a 


on earth for me.”—Der Filoh, Vienna. foreigner.’’—Wespen, Berlin. 


ITS POINT OF DIFFERENCE. 


The administration of oxygen directly into the capillaries, by 
causing its absorption from the atmosphere through 
the pores of the skin, is the distinctive point 
wherein the Electropoise differs 
from other curative 
agents. 


WHY THE ELECTROPOISE 


This oxygen coming in contact with the gases and elements in 
the blood of an opposite electrical polarity to itself, pro- 
duces acombustion; this combustion destroys 
all impure and foreign matter, 
and revitalizes dis- 
eased parts. 


CAN EFFECT CURES 


This direct application of oxygen to any part of the body explains 
why it is possible for the Electropoise to cure diseases 
that are impervious to the power of drugs, 
and that are beyond the skill of 
physicians and specialists. 


WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Sufferers should all investigate the Electropoise, for while every 
case is not curable, it has been so remarkably success- 
ful in some cases pronounced “hopelessly 
incurable,” that it deserves the 
careful attention of 
invalids. 
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CURES OTHERS Do You Know that Over 5,000 ) Changes | Have Been Made in 


To build up both solid flesh and strength 
after grip, pneumonia, fevers and other 


rostrating diseases, there is nothing to ee | N eR 
equal Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery. xO rt G S 


fee, estar: | ANALYTICAL (ONCORDANCE 10 THE BIBLE? 








Ss RSEeT I 









\\ writes: nf was taken 
\ with grip which finally —— ecieaiainasitsionn 














resulted in pneumonia. ; f / 
eee eee It is designed to meet the wants of the most profound scholar, as well as the if 
% , . . , . s 5 
cough and wasemaciated simplest reader of the English Bible. By RoBErRr Youne, LL.D. 4to, 1,106 pp. 
ar wan aude none Price, cloth, $5.00; tan sheep, $7.50; half morocco, $9.00; full moroeco, $12.00, FY 
sumption.” The doctor Carriage free. i 
gave me‘medicines all f 
the time. I grew weaker. : 
He advised cod liver oil Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D.: ‘The most complete Concordance in the English or in any other 5 ¢ 
emulsion. I took two other language.” BF 
2 4 bottles ve yon any | 
Z relief. iad pain in my ‘ 
2g left shoulder "ond back. THE NEW REVISED EDITION NOW READY. a 
ETT. I wrote you, and you ’ Pad aie. ee 
Mrs. GARR prescribed your ‘Golden After years of patient labor on the part of many expert scholars, a thorough revision of this gigantic 
Medical Discovéry.’ I took only one bottle be- work has been accomplished. In this grand revision over five thousand corrections have been made. 





fore I felt better. After two oa — sit 
. e ed from the gr e . : : : : * : . 
ee ae pee ae strength.” _ larity, as the mcst desirable work of its kind in existence, considering convenience, practicability, fulness, 


WHY N rol B YO U 2 | accuracy, and workmanship. PE a 
——<— Some Facts | re Vast Importance. 
Hove ECOME AN The great superiority of YouNG’s CONCORDANCE over any other Bible con- | 


cordance, new or old, is exhibited in its salient and unique features, which are 


Thus there is secured for this well-known Concordance, for many years to come, a continuance of popu- 





IE EI 


This is the title of a valuable 





pocket book (5x24) of over 100 included in the following brief statements : 

pages, elegantly bound in flexible Ist. It exhibits about 311,000 references. t@™ No other Bible concordance in existence 
cloth covers, large type ; gives the bi : se ‘ 
most concise business methods ; 2d. It marks 30,000 various readings in the New combines these advantages of variety and posi- 


quickest way to add, multiply, div- 
ide, compute interest. discount bills, 
average accounts; Tables ; useful 
business hints and helps, maxims, etc., ete. Worth 
its weight in gold to any business person; easy as A, 
B, C; sent post-paid on receipt of price, namely 25 


cents. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 30 Lafayette | tn, Analytical in character, it gives the various 
Place, New York. 


shades of meaning of related words, represented 


Testament alone. tion. The priceless value of this unique fea- 
06. Be eenteins ever 90606 Geek and Maid ture cannot be over-estimated. At a glance, 

words—all alphabetically arranged under their without further page-turning, it enables every 

English title. student, in an important sense to be his own 
commentator, even though he has no knowledge 
of the Greek or Hebrew languages. 








. ; : 6th. The Proper Name of every Person or Place 
OUR ( ~_LUBBING RATES in English by one word. is given, with the literal meaning. 

° 5th. Every word is given in alphabetical order, |7th. The date or era of every person is given, so 
arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original, as to distinguish him from every other of the 


Regular Club WITH THE L!TéRAL MEANING OF EACH AND rTs| Same date. 


Rate. Rate. 


—e ' : 8th. A valuable summary of chief results from 
. . ee ee PRONUNCIATION. The same English words being os - trees geen 

be eee Dicest with Tue Voice, $400 @3.50| ° f Re ye lated f Rae afin © | recent topographical and archeological research 

Sar aii tien” com ‘a = B35 requently transla = rom various fiebrew Or! to the illustration of Scripture is given. 

7 7 ‘ > = 1 “hi ~ ; 2 i > she » . + oa ° : 

Secon. fee. ~~ 2. . oo oe Greek words which have either different shade Sloth. As said the New York Tribune: ‘It is at 
THE Missionary REVIEW oF THE | of meanings, or even totally different meanings, once a Concordance, a Greek, Hebrew, and 
Worvpb with THE Voicre,1 year, - 3.00 2,50 the references in Young's Concordance are, in English Lexicon of Bible words, and a Scriptu- 


Both the above-named REVIEWS W ith ral Gazetteer, and is as valuable to students of the 


every instance, grouped according to the original 





Tue Voice, 1year,  - 6.00 5.00 Holy Word as an unabridged dictionary is to the 
Tue LITERARY Digest and both Re- words from which they are translated. general reader.” 
VIEWS With THE VoIcE, 1 year, - - 9.00 7.50 


E . Besides the above this great Concordance bristles with other invaluable points of advantage. 
Tae Lirerary Digest and THE Voice. } : 

with THe Missionary Review oF 

THE WoRLD, 1 year, - 6.00 5.00 
Tue Lirerary Digest with THe Voice KE 





The Interior, Chicago: ‘‘ This is the most valuable help to the study of the Scriptures.” 


and Tae Homitetic Review, 1 year, 7.00 6.00 Christian Standard, Philadelphia ‘Not a mere Concordance ; it is that and a great deal more 

THe Homivetic Review with THe Mis- ... With all manner of Biblical information and help... wonder how a student can possibly do 
gad Review « OF THE WoRLD, | _ aaa without it.” 

Tue LITERARY DIGEST with T HE oen- = 7 Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia: ‘‘The most accurate, comprehensive, and best work of its kind 
LETIC REVIEW, 1 year, - - 6.00 5.00) in all respects that has ever appeared in the English language.” 

Tue Literary Diexst with THe MIs- Rev. Chas. H. Spurgeon; ‘“Cruden’s Concordance is child's play compared with this gigantic 
SIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 1 - 
year, - 5.00 4.00| production.” 

Tie Literary Dicesr with THE Homt- The Author; ‘It is the outcome of a forty years’ life labor. ‘It took me nearly three years (from 


LETIC Review and THE MISSIONARY 


REVIEW OF THE WoRrLD, 1 year, - 800 6.50 6 a.m. till 10 p.m.) to carry it through the press. 





Tar Literary Digest: Three annual subscriptions, ‘ 
96.60, provided that not more than ome of them be FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York, 
from an old subscriber, i.e., one already on its sub- | 
scription list (regular rate, $3.00 each). —_—_—— —__——_— ~ $$$ $$ ss 
THE Voice: Five new annual subscriptions or more, | As a Tale That is Told. 
80 cents each (regular rate, $1.00 each): or aclub of 








The Premillenarian View. 


st« A 2 C 3 ae i 
five, two of which may be renewals, will be received “The Coming of the Lord, ” a series of essays by Hictoviesl eda tae meer e nen rion oe 
at $4.50. John C. Rankin, D.D, ‘Relates the premillenarian | ymbus to date. 12 complete stories, highly com 

THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WoRLD: Twonew | view, and does it well. "—Episcopal Methodist, Balti- | mended by religious press; final Vol. XTI., . “Union.” 
annual subscriptions, $3.50; three new subscriptions. | more. 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents, post-free, etc., ready. 12mo, cloth, finely illustrated > $1.50 
. , s “A 


$5.00; 10 or more new subscriptions, $1.50 each (regu- | Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 30 Lafay- 
lar rate, $2.00 each): or five subscriptions. two of | ette Place, New York. 
which may be renewals, will be given for $8.00. pee 
THE ager Review: Three annual subscrip- | cama 
| 


ost-free, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 








tions, $6.75, provided that not more than one of them ; 


| BIND YOUR VOLUMES 
be from an old subscriber. 4, one already on, its| TTME. TABLE OF THE HEAVENS. a 


clergymen and theological students, if paid in ad- | 





van ). 
ance | You can “tell the stars” with Royal Hitt'stean- | Literar ¥ Digest. 
= The above-named elub-rates do not include tiful work, ‘* The Stars and Constellations,” which 
to new or old subscribers. describes and maps out all the more conspicuous THE SELF-E BINDE 
stars and objects inthe heavens seen by the naked = 4 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., , Pubs., ., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. eye, and supplies a perpetual time-table whereby With Instructions for U R ; 
pinnate eee ——— i . i ° 
If Yeo t Can’t Sleep, Read “This. all may easily identify the stars, etc., on any clear : ae oe ee 


“Especially valuable for its admirable chapter | bight. “All that is needed to easily identify all the 


on Sleeplessness and its Prevention.”—Pittsburg | leading stars and constellations.”\—Professor C. A. Simplicity, Durability, Neatness. 
Chronicle-Telegraph. This of ** Sleep and Dreams,” } 











Young. Beautifully bound. Many illustrations 
from the German of Scholz, of Berlin, by M. A. Jew- ‘ ° 
ETT. M.D. Cloth. 144 pp. 75 cents, post-free. Funk | Large square book, cloth. Price, $1.00. Funk & | PRICE, 75 CENTS, | POST-FREE. 
& Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. | Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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Are You Accurately Posted 





On the progress of the great TEMPERANCE REFORM, 
PROHIBITION NEWS AND ARGUMENT, etc.? 
You will be if you read 











Forty-eight Columns Each Week, Full of Matter of Interest to All. 


With Cartoons by Baron C, De Grimm, Illustrating Allied Topics. 


ITS CONTENTS TOLD BY OTHERS. 
The Southwest (a liquor paper): ‘‘‘The Voice’ is the most dangerous Prohibition paper published 


in this country.”’ 


Religious Telescope, Hartford: ‘“‘The Voice’ is the keenest and most consistent temperance 


and Prohibition paper ever published.” 
~ Samuel Gompers : 
New York City.” 


I. H. Seelye, President Amherst College: ‘ ‘The Voice’ is invaluable for the proper understanding 


of the current temperance movement.” 


Ex-Judge Noah Davis: ‘It is conducted with remarkable energy and ability, and its weekly 


“*The Voice’ is presenting the most reliable labor news obtainable in 


collations of statistical temperance information have never been surpassed.” 





Published Every Thursday. Subscription, One Dollar per Year. 





Address Publishers «THE VOICE,” 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Non Exempt. 


To accidents and sudden illness all are liable. What 
to do in cases of emergency, till the doctor comes, is of 
the utmost importance. For 50 cents you can secure 
““Emergency Notes,’’a handsome cloth-bound man- 
ual of over 100 pages, 18 original engravings, and over 
300 indexed subject references. ‘* Admirably arranged, 
a valuable book of reference.”"—New York Sun. 
Price 50 cents, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Publishers, 30 Pafayette Place, N. Y. 


Parkers People’s Bible, 
VOL. 13. 
By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 


(OF LONDON), 


CONTAINS 


THE PROVERBS. 


8vo. Black pebbled, fine English cloth, 456 pp., 
with copious Index. Price $1.50, post-free. 





This volume supplies valuable philosophic, pastoral 
and sermonic comments and essays on The | roverbs of 
Solomon, and furnishes a valuable book for students, 
teachers, and preachers, for family use, etc. 

The thoroughness of Dr, Parker's work in dealing 
with the subject may be inferred from his opening 
remarks: 

‘** The Book of Proverbs is not to be regarded simply 
as a collection of wise sayings, genial sentiments, 
—- guesses, or affectionate exhortations, The 

ok may be viewed, on the contrary, as representing 
the very science of practical philosophy. The proverb 
or saying is invariably put down after the event, and 
not before it. In the latter case it would rank only 
with suggestions and speculations, but in the former 
case it expresses an accomplished and well established 
fact. Viewed in this light, the Proverbs are supreme 
moral riches.” 

Again: 

“Proverbs are condensed philosophies. Sometimes 
proverbs are condensed histories. Sometimes the in- 
terpretation of a proverb seems to be a long way from 
what is most obvious in its mere letter. Dark 
sayings are often like roots which lie a long time in 
the earth before their juices begin to move and their 
inner life seeks to express itself in stem and leaf and 
blossom and fruit. Whilst all this is true, we are 
not to suppose that a saying is wise simply because 
it is dark. The stream may be muddy, not deep.” 


Pagan Proverbs also find some 16 pages in the book, 
including admirable articles on the proverbs of the 
Hindu, the African, the Russian, the Chinese, the 
Spanish, the Italian, the Scotch and others. 





Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





Moses and His Recent Critics. 


A series of 12 essays by as many eminent scholars, 
representing the various denominations, discusses 
the or Edited by Talbot W. Chambers, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, 413 pp. Price, $2.00, postage free. ‘‘ Of 
profound interest.""—Church Review, N. Y. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., Publishers, 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 





Important Hints to Mothers. 

The Chicago Journal with earnestness remarks 
that “It should be compulsory on every young 
mother to read this book, ‘ Hints on Early Educa- 
tion and Nursery Discipline.’*’ 12mo, cloth. Price; 
60 cents, postage free. Funk & Wag alls Co., 30 
Lafayette Place, New York. 





A BRIGHT BOOK FOR BOYS. 








ee 
- THE STARS . 
CONSTELLATIONS; 


Astronomy Without a Teacher, 


By ROYAL HILL. 

A new and original method by which all the 
more conspicuous stars, constellations and 
other objects of interest in the heavens, that 
are visible to the naked eye, can be easily 
and certainly identified without Instruments, 
Globes or Maps, including a novel and 
simple invention—a perpetual time-table 
wherewith a child may ‘tell the stars” at 
any hour. Printed on super-royal fine paper. 
4to, with two charts and 14 cuts. Beauti- 
fully bound in cloth with handsome gilt 


designs. Price, $1.00. 

* All that is needed to identify easily all the leading 
stars and constellations. °—Pror. C. A, Younes, 
Princeton. 


‘*T have examined ‘The Stars and Constellations.’ 
... 1 heartily recomiuiend it.”— Prop. 8S. P. Laxe- 
LEY, Director Allegheny Observatory, Allegheny, Pa. 

“* The Stars and Constellations’ pleases me very 
much.”—J. K. Rees, Director Columbia College 
Observatory, New York. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





HACOWrP MAr>rP=— 


Now Ready. 


“CHAUTAUQUA TALKS.” 


THREE BOOKS 
By CHARLES BARNARD. 


THE SOIL. 


141 pp. Talks about the soil in its relation 
to plants and business. A book of observation 
and experiments for the use of schools, stu- 
dents, and farmers. 


THE WEATHER. 


136 pp. A popular book about the weather 
in its relation to plants and animals. A book 
of observation and exveriments for farmers, 
students, and schools. 


OUR USEFUL PLANTS 
149 pp. A book of observation and experi- 
ments for the use of schools, students, and all 
who are interested in the culture of plants for 
pleasure or profit. 


ee 


12mo, Cloth. Price, per Volume, 
75 Cents. Post-free. 
Sold separately; or the three books in a box, com- 
plete, will be sent, carriage prepaid, for $2.25. 


These Handy Volumes 


Are written in easy, popular style, contain a vast 
amount of practical, useful information of interest and 
value to all. They are printed in large, clear type, 
and bound in pretty, blue cloth. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Publishers, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





“CAPITAL, FAMILIAR, RACY.” — 
—Joseph T. Duryea, D.D. 


Before an Audience ; 
Or, The Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


Talks to the Students of the University of St. 
Andrews and the University of Aberdeen. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


12mo, Cloth. Price, 75 cents, Post Free. 
New York Evangelist — 
‘It knocks to flinders the theories of elocu- 
tionists.” 


Prof. J. H. Gilmore, Rochester University— 
“Tt is remlete with practical sense and sound 
suggestior 


Pittshurg Chronicle— 

‘*HE DOES NOT TEACH ELOCUTION, BUT THE ART OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING... . Gives suggestions that will 
enable one to reach and move and influence men.” 


National Baptist, Philadelphia- 

*“ How many beautiful stories of the advice given 
by actors and orators he spoils! How many beauti- 
ful bubbles he bursts! The‘ talks’ are decidedly 
witty and philosophical.” 

Jos. T. Duryea, D.D.— 

‘*T shall recommend it to our three schools of 

elocution. It is capital, familiar, and racy, and 











Literary World— 
“We advise every public speaker to read at least 
| the opening chapter of this book; the rest will fol- 
low.” 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





Eastern Proverbs and Emblems. 


The book having the above title is unique, enter- 
taining. practical and forcible; compiled from 1,000 
scattered vols., and drawn from the depths of the 
natural and popular mind, it serves to apply and fix 
great spiritual and natural truths. 12mo, cloth, 280 
pp. Price $1, postage free. ‘“‘The accumulated 
wisdom of the centuries, not only interesting, but 
useful.°—Jonrnal of Education, Roston 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 30 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York. 
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PRIZE CONTEST. 


English Opinions. 


Freeman’s Journal, Dublin, Ireland, March 23, 
1894: ‘Of other existing dictionaries we know none 
that can compare with the Standard.” 

The Literary World, London, England : ‘‘ The 
a work is anew testimony to the full and 
‘careful scholarship of the brilliant American school 
of philology.” 


The Saturday Review, London, March 31, 1894: 

* Allthe mechanical equipment of the book (Volume 

I, Standard Dictionary) is excellent, and in sub- 

stantial merit we thilik it decidedly preferable to the 

mtich-advertised ‘Century’; it is also more com- 
20 


The London Times, England: ‘‘ Well conceived 
and skilfully compiled.” 

London Daily Chronicle, London, England, 
March 5, 1894: ‘**The Standard is most creditable to 
American enterprise and scholarship. It is a dis- 
tinctive and independent work, and will be frankly 
welcomed in England as well as in America.” 


The Liverpool (England) Daily Post: “It 
is an implement that will be of vast service to those 
who cultivate the literary arts on either side of the 
Atlantic. It is a monument to American industry, 
no less than the Great White City by Lake Michi- 
gan.” 

The Examiner and Times, Manchester, Eng- 
land: ‘The dictionary is destined to hold a pre-em- 
inent place for many years to come.” 


Notes and Queries, London, England, Feb. 17, 
1894: ‘It is very greatly in advance of any diction- 
ary of its class in either England or America. It 
is a work of great value and authority, and does 
infinite credit to all concerned in its production.” 

The Whitehall Review, London, Eng, Feb. 2, 
1894: ‘* We have no hesitation in according it a first 
aap in the big things of literary enterprise. gal 

e congratulate the editors and the publishers on 
the grand work their united labors have brought 
forth.” 

The St..James’s Budget [the Weekly of the 
St. James's Gazette], London. England: “From 
whatever point of view this handsome work is ap- 
proached—whether literary, rr. or practical 
—it not only stands the test of criticism, but proves 
its right to be considered a magnificent triumph of 
patient, laborious painstaking, of skill, literary, 
artistic, and mechanical. It were difficult to praise 
this splendid dictionary too highly; it is a work for 
which all who speak the English language may be 
justly grateful.’ 

The Scotsman, Edinburgh, Scotland: “In this 
age of great dictionaries it was to be expected that 
American enterprise would do its ‘level best’ to 
produce the greatest. . . . The completed first vol- 
ume—a massive and beautiful tome—has more 
claims on admiration than it is possible to mention.” 


The Dundee Advertiser, Scotland, March 29, 
1494: ‘*The Dictionary will be quite as useful, and 
should be as popular, in Britain as in America.” 


The Mark Lane Express, London, England : 
*So complete is its character, and so carefully 
has the work been done, that it is most certain to 
become on this side of the Atlantic, and elsewhere 
the English language is spoken or studied, one of 
the few standards to which philologists will turn.” 

The Glasgow Evening Times, Scotland, March 
24,1894: ‘It is impossible to speak of this Diction- 
ary in other than the highest terms of praise.” 

The London Lancet, March 17, 1894: “The 
work is wonderfully good, and in production—print- 
ing, binding, and especially illustration—it leaves 
nothing to be desired.” 

The London Bookseller, February, 1894: “He 
{the Englishman] can do no better than make use of 
the admirable and comprehensive book of reference 
offered him in the Standard Dictionary.” 


Daily News, London, Feb. 28, 1894: ‘‘A work of 
enormous labor. ...An excellent reform is that of 
placing the etymology of each word uniformly after 
the definition; also that of giving the most common 
meaning first, thus practically reversing the usual 
— which is what is known as the ‘historical 
order.’ *’ 


F. G. . vnyon, of the British Museum, London, 
Eng., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford: ‘‘It is 
indeed a splendid volume, and in addition to the 
ordinary characteristics of a dictionary it contains 
much of the information of an encyclopedia. It is 
invaluable as a book of reference.” 


Crreeetnnces 








PRIZES 


For the Best Method of Teaching the 
Scientific Alphabet. 


The ‘‘Scientific Alphabet” used in the respelling | 


for pronunciation in the “Standard Dictionary” is 


the result of many years of most intelligent labor | 


by the American Philological Association, the Eng- 
lish Philological Society, and the American Spellin, 
Reform Association. It is indorsed by nearly all o 
the poms Philologists in the English-speaking 
world, 

By using this alphabet in the respelling for pro- 


nunciation the eyes of people will become gradually | 


familiar with the new forms words must have when 
the spelling of the English language becomes scien- 
tific, and this isdone in a way that does not prevent 


nor confuse the consulter of the Dictionary. By | 


this device the two methods of spelling, the com- 

mon and the scientific, are placed side by side in the 

Standard. It is highly important that the children 

in the schools become thorough masters of this Al- 

phabet. It will prove to be of permanent value, 
and will be of help in learning other languages, as 
it is not arbitrary, but embodies the scientific prin- 
ciples of a universal alphabet. : 
For the best suggestions for the teaching of this 

Alphabet, we offer the following prizes—Copies of 

the Alphabet will be sent on application: 

First Prize.—#%50.00 cash will be given to the 
teacher who will send us the most feasible plan 
for teaching the alphabet in schools. 

Second Prize.—®22.00 copy of the Standard 
Dictionary (2-vol. edition, morocco binding), for 
the second best plan. 

Third Prize.—#17.00 copy of the Standard Dic- 
tionary (2-vol. edition, full Russia), for third best 
plan. 

Fourth Prize.—%14,00 copy {1-vol. edition, full 
Russia), for fourth best plan. 


CONDITIONS. 
1.—The suggestions must not extend beyond 600 
words. 
2.—They must be sent to us on or before September 
20, 1894. 


3.—Each contestant must inclose 10 cents in postage 
stamps, for which we will forward a copy of the 
25-cent Prospectus of the Dictionary and a copy 
of the Scientific Alphabet. 


PRIZES 


For the Best List of 500 Words each, 
Spelled Phonetically with the 
Scientific Alphabet. 


First Prize. —®25.00 cash. 

Second Prize.—®22.00 copy of the Standrid Dic- 
tionary. 

Third Prize.—#%17.00 copy of Dictionary. * 

Fourth Prize.—#14.00 copy of Dictionary. 


CONDITIONS, 

1.—The words are limited to 500, and must all be 
made out of the letters in the sentence, ‘The 
Scientific Alphabet in Standard Dictionary.” 

2.—Each word must be spelled phonetically. 

3.—Each word must be written in the script letter of 
the Scientific Alphabet (a copy of the script 
alphabet ‘will accompany the prospectus). 

4.—Plurals, variant spellings of a word, and foreign 
words seldom used in English, and words not 
found in any of the leading general! dictionaries 
of the language will not be counted. 

5.—Lists must be sent us on or before Sept. 20, 1894. 

6.—Each contestant must send 10 cents in postage, 
for which we will send a copy of the 25-cent 
prospectus of the Dictionary and of the Scientific 
Alphabet, including script copy. 
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American Opinions. 


The New York Herald: “The ‘Standard’ 
isthe most complete and the most satisfactory 
dictionary yet printed.” 

Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, Chicago University : 
‘It is a magnificent monumental success. .. . 
confident impression is that the editors have pro- 
| duced the Standard Dictionary.” 

Wm. Hande Browne, Professor of English 
literature, Johns Hopkins University: “It has n 
installed as the household oracle.” 

Prof. George Macloskie, Princeton College: 
‘**T am satisfied that it will take its place as the best 
dictionary of our language.” 

The Hartford Courant: “ For practical use, . 
has decided advantages over its earlier rivals. .. . It 
| is sound in method, progressive in spirit, convenient 
in mechanical arrangement. . . . It is the best peo- 
ple’s dictionary that yet appeared.” 

Thomas M. Cooley, Professor of Law, Univer- 
ny of Michigan: ‘‘ It justifies its name—Standard."* 

he Independent, New York: “In certain im- 
portant respects superior to any of the other great 
works of popular English eggs 

E. Benjamin Andrews, President Brown Uni 
versity, Providence, R. L.: “I believe that this dic- 
tionary essentially fulfils the high ideal of its pro- 
gechots. It is an out-and-out new product, and not 

ike our old dictionaries, the result ._— and 
amendment, little by little, the erent pieces 
often added by many, many minds.” 

Boston Herald: ‘* Will find its way every- 
where by its abundant and original merits.” 

N. S. Shaler, Professor. of Geology, Harvard 
University: “I am sure that the Standard Diction- 
ary will remain an enduring monument tothe labors 
of itseditors. I believe that it will come into general 
| use in this community.” 

The Boston Daily Traveller: ‘In point of 
completeness it is without a peer in our language. 

Not ‘A Standard Dictionary,’ but ‘ The Stand- 
ard Dictionary.’ 

New York Tribune, March 21, 1894: “A com- 
parison with ‘The Century Dictionary * leads to the 
inference that the present work has made a distinct 
advance in certain fields.” 

The Critic, New York: ‘On the whole, as a 
popular dictionary in a compact form the Standard 
surpasses all its predecessors in most respects.” 

G. W. Smalley, in New York Tribune 
{London Correspondence], April 8, 1894: ‘The 
English have given a friendly welcome to the Stand- 
| ard Dictionary. The welcome is friendly notwith- 
standing the American origin of the book... . 
Criticism, whether general or special, does not call 
its utility in question, and if it did the public might 
be trusted to discover that this is pre-eminently a 
dictionary for the public.” 

J. W. Palmer, of the Century Dictionary edi- 
torial staff: ‘‘I am proud of this noble book. After 
careful scrutiny of the published volume, I do not 
hesitate to say that the Standard Dictionary is tri- 
umphantly the best of all English word-books; that 
in its surprising completeness and accuracy, its un- 
erring pursuit and capture, one by one, of the in- 
numerable, strange and curious words for which it 
may be ‘brought to book’ by any man who reads 
as 4 runs, it is without a peer; and that its own 
name, which at first may have seemed audacious, 
is but the simple and natural designation of its 
achievement. The Standard Dictionary is a trophy 
of intellectual sagacity, discrimination and diligence 
on the one hand, and of commercial energy, courage 
and liberality on the other.” 


Edmund C, Stedman [the celebrated poet and 
critic], New York: “It is the most inclusive and 
scholarly of recent English dictionaries in not more 
then two volumes.” 

The New York Observer: “A memorable 
example of the very best form of American enter- 
~e The whole country is indebted to the Funk & 

Vagnalls Company for making the United States 
the locale of such a fountain of philological erudi- 
tion.” 

The National Baptist, March 1, 1894: “... 
| A really marvelous result. . . . Suggests more 
help to the young student, and the foreigner, and 
the tired author, than can be found in any other 
book in the language.” 


George P. Merrill, M.S., Ph.D., U. 8. National 
Museum, Washington, D. C.: “It was not until I 
came to consult it [The Standard Dictionary] that 
1 realized the immense advantage of its method 
over that ordinarily tn giving first the defini- 

| tion of a word, and afterward its derivation and 
| synonymy.” 








PRICES: TWO-VOL. EDITION—Half Russia, per Vol., $7.50; per Set, 815.00. Full Russia, including Denison’s Patent Reference Index, 
r Vol., $8.50; per Set, 817.00. Full Morocco, including Denison’s Reference Index, ad Vol., 811.00; per Set, 822.00. SING E-VOL. 
‘u 00. 


DITION —Half Russia, $12.00, Full Russia, including Denison’s Index, $14.00. 
Descriptive Circular Sent Free; Large Prospectus, 10 Cts. 


ll Morocco, including Denison’s Index, 8 


Vol. I. Now Ready. Vol. Il. Soon. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York, 30 Lafayette Place; London, 44 Fleet St.; Toronto, 11 Richmond St. W. 
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f{ Simplex Printer 
Nes A sew invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 





Simple, Cheap, and Effective. 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 

From an original, on ordinary paper with 

amy pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 

copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 

in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & CO., 

‘20 Vesey Street, New York. 
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Easily Taken Up 


Cod Liver Oil as it 
appears in Scott’s 
Emulsion is easily 
taken up by the 
system. In no 
other form can so 
much fat-food be 
assimilated with- 
out injury to the “J 
organs of digestion. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites has come to be an article 
of every-day use, a prompt and 
infallible cure for Colds, Coughs, 
Throat troubles, and a positive 
builder of flesh. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 








The Encyclopedia of Missions, 


A Thesaurus of Facts, Historical, Statistical, 


Geographical, Ethnological, and Biographical, 


with Maps, Bibliography, and Statistical Tables. Edited by Rev. Edwin Munsell 
Bliss, Late Asst. Agent Am. Bible Soc. for the Levant. 





Complete in Two Octavo Vols. Cloth. Over 1,400 pp., with Elaborate Maps, etc. Price, $12.00, Carriage Free. 





Ex-Jadge Enoch L. Fancher, Pres. Am. Bible Soc., says: *“‘ The entire Christian world will appreciate so grand a work. . . . It covers 
all the important facts touching the numerous missions of al! denominations in all lands, and of all peoples, their 
languages and surroundings, among whom missions are founded.’’ 





IT INCLUDES AMONG ITS PROMINENT FEATURES 


The General History and Development of the Missionary Societies of 
the World. 

An agcount to date of over 2,500 Mission Stations of the World. The 
geographical position and population of each makes this work a 

. valuable Missionary Gazetteer. In addition to this, the societies at 
work in them and statistics sufficient to indicate the degree of their 
success, make this feature of the Encyclopedia a real Thesaurus of 
information, 

The History, Ethnology, Geography, Political Conditions, etc., as spe- 
. cially relating to Mission Work, of the Different Countries where 
‘ Mission Work is carried on. 

Valuable information concérning the Mental and Moral Characteristics, 
as well as the Social Environments, Religious Tendencies, etc., of 
Each Race reached by Missionary Enterprise. 

Particulars regarding Home Missions, City Missions, Sunday-schoo! 
Work, Young Men’s Christian Associations, etc., etc. 

An account of over 300 Versions of the Bible, with Specimen Verses. 

Elaborate Maps, especially prepared for the work, and which cover adi 
the mission fields af the world, showing location of all the Stations. 





Bibliographical Sketches of Prominent Missionaries. This feature is of 
great value, showing as they do the experiences, characters, and 
methods of the most successful workers. 

Special Articles, such as Historical Geography of Missions, Music and 
Missions, Methods and Organization of Missionary Work. 

Valuable Appendices, which form an Encyclopedia alone, even though 
separate and apart from the main work, containing a Bibliography 
which embraces all books of reference in Missionary Work, and cov- 
ering every department of Missionary Research ; a list of Bible Ver- 
sions, arranged alphabetically and geographically; a list of Missionary 
Societies, with the addresses of their secretaries; alist of Mission 
Stations with the Societies at work in them, and their location on 
the maps ; also Statistical Tables of Societies and Countries, showing 
number of Missionaries, Helpers, Stations, Schools, Churches, Com- 
municants, Expenditures, etc. An indispensable feature to all who 
have occasion to speak or write on any phase of Christian Missions. 
is followed by a General Index of the entire work, a most valu- 
able ready reference to the mass of intelligence contained in the 
volumes. 
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